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             Getting there may be half the fun ... but it
            is also all of a society's chance of survival!



"As one god to another--let's go home," Jack Bates said.

Bill Farnum raised a space-gloved hand in negligent acknowledgment to
a hastily kneeling native, and shook his head at Bates. "Let's try
Deneb--it's almost in line on the way back--and then we can call it
quits."

"But I want to get back and start making some profit out of this. The
Galaxy is full of _Homo sapiens_. We've hit the jackpot first trip out.
Let's hurry on home and cash in."

"We need more information. This is too much of a good thing--it doesn't
make sense. I know there isn't much chance of finding anything out by
stopping at one more solar system. But it won't delay us more than a
few weeks, and it won't hurt to try."

"Yeah," said Bates. "But what's in it for us? And what if we find an
inhabited planet? You know the chances are about two to one that we
will. That'll make thirteen we've found on this trip. Why risk bad
luck?"

"You're no more superstitious than I am," said Farnum. "You just want
to get back Earthside. I'll tell you what. We'll toss a coin for it."

Bates gestured futilely toward his coverall pocket, and then
remembered he was wearing a spacesuit as a precaution against possible
contamination from the natives.

"And we'll use one of _my_ coins this time," said Farnum, noticing the
automatic motion. "I want to have a chance."

The coin dropped in Farnum's favor, and their two-man scout ship hurled
itself into space.

       *       *       *       *       *

Farnum operated the compact computer, aligning the ship's velocity
vector precisely while the stars could still be seen. Bates controlled
the engines, metering their ravenous demand for power just this side of
destructive detonation, while the ship sucked energy from space--from
the adjacent universe on the other side of Limbo. Finally the computer
chimed, relays snicked, and the ship slid into the emptiness of Limbo
as the stars winked out.

With two trained men working as a team with the computer and the
elaborate engine room controls, and with a certain amount of luck, the
ship would drop back into normal space a couple of weeks later, close
beside their target.

"Well, that's that," said Farnum, relaxing and wiping the perspiration
off his forehead. "We're back once again in the nothingness of nowhere.
As I recall, it's your week for K.P. Where's the coffee?"

"Coming right up," said Bates. "But you won't like it. It's the last of
the 'God-food' the Korite priests made for us."

Farnum shuddered. "Pour it out and make some fresh. With a skillet, you
stink, but you're a thousand times better than Korites."

"Thanks," Bates said, getting busy. "It was the third place we stopped
that they were such good cooks, wasn't it?"

"Nope. Our third stop was the Porandians. They tried to kill us--called
us 'Devil spawn from the stars.' You're thinking of the fourth stop;
the Balanites."

Bates shrugged. "It's kind of hard to keep them all straight. Either
they fall on their knees and worship us, or they try to kill us without
even asking questions. Maybe it's lucky they're all so primitive."

"It may be lucky, but it doesn't add up. More than half the stars we
visit have planets that can support human life. And every one that can
does. Once there must have been an interstellar empire. So why are
all their civilizations so backward? They aren't primitive--they're
decadent. And why do they all have such strong feelings--one way or the
exact opposite--about people from the stars?"

"Isn't that why you want to try one more system?" asked Bates. "To give
us another chance to get some answers? Here's your coffee. Try to drink
it quietly. I'm going to get some shuteye."

       *       *       *       *       *

The trip through the Limbo between adjacent universes passed
uneventfully, as always. The computer chimed again on schedule, and a
quick check by Farnum showed the blazing sun that suddenly appeared was
Deneb, as advertised. Seventeen planets could be counted, and the fifth
seemed to be Earth type. They approached it with the easy skill of long
practice and swung into orbit about it.

"This is what we've been looking for!" exclaimed Farnum, examining
the planet through a telescope. "They've got big cities and dams and
bridges--they're civilized. Let's put the ship down."

"Wait up," said Bates. "What if they've got starman-phobia? Remember,
they're people, just like us; and with people, civilization and
weapons go together."

"I think you've got it backwards. If they hate us, we can probably get
away before they bring up their big artillery. But what if they love
us? They might want to keep us beside them forever."

Bates nodded. "I'm glad you agree with me. Let's get out of here.
Nobody but us knows of the beautiful, profitable planets we've found,
all ready to become part of a Terran Empire. And if we don't get back
safe and sound, nobody _will_ know. The information we've got is worth
a fortune to us, and I want to be alive to collect it."

"Sure. But we've got the job of trying to find out why all those
planets reverted to barbarism. This one hasn't; maybe the answer's
here. There's no use setting up an empire if it won't last."

"It'll last long enough to keep you and me on top of the heap."

"That's not good enough. I want my kids--when I have them--to have
their chances at the top of the heap too."

"Oh, all right. We'll flip a coin, then."

"We already did. You may be a sharp dealer, but you'd never welch on a
bet. We're going down."

Bates shrugged. "You win. Let's put her down beside that big city over
there--the biggest one, by the seashore."

As they approached the city, they noticed at its outskirts a large
flat plain, dotted with gantries. "Like a spaceport," suggested Bill.
"That's our target."

They landed neatly on the tarmac and then sat there quietly, waiting to
see what would happen.

       *       *       *       *       *

A crowd began to form. The two men sat tensely at their controls, but
the throng clustering about the base of the ship showed no hostility.
They also showed no reverence but, rather, a carefree interest and
joyful welcome.

"Well," said Farnum at last, "looks like we might as well go outside
and ask them to take us to their leader."

"I'm with you as usual," said Bates, starting to climb into his
spacesuit. "Weapons?"

"I don't think so. We can't stop them if they get mad at us, and they
look friendly enough. We'll start off with the 'let's be pals' routine."

Bates nodded. "After we learn the language. I always hate this part--it
moves so slowly. You'd think there'd be some similarity among the
tongues on different planets, wouldn't you? But each one's entirely
different. I guess they've all been isolated too long."

The two men stepped out on the smooth plain, to be instantly surrounded
by a laughing, chattering crowd. Farnum stared around in bewilderment
at the variety of dress the crowd displayed. There were men and women
in togas, in tunics, in draped dresses and kilts, in trousers and
coats. Others considered a light cloak thrown over the shoulders to be
adequate. There was no uniformity of style or custom.

"You pick me a boss-man out of this bunch," he muttered to Bates.

Finally a couple of young men, glowing with health and energy, came
bustling through the crowd with an oblong box which they set down in
front of the Earthmen. They pointed to the box and then back at Farnum
and Bates, laughing and talking as they did so.

"What do you suppose they want us to do?" Farnum asked.

One of the young men clapped his hands happily and reached down to
touch the box. "What do you suppose they want us to do?" asked the box
distinctly.

"Oh. A recording machine. Probably to help with language lessons. Might
as well help them out."

       *       *       *       *       *

Farnum and Bates took turns talking at the box for half an hour. Then
the young man nodded, laughed, clapped his hands again, and the two
men carried it away. The crowd went with them, waving merrily as they
departed.

Bates shrugged his shoulders and went back into the ship, with Farnum
close behind.

A few hours after sunrise the following morning, the crowd returned,
as gay and carefree as before, led by the two young men who had carried
the box. Each of these two now had a small case, about the size of a
camera, slung by a strap across one brawny shoulder.

As the terrestrials climbed out to meet them, the two men raised their
hands and the crowd discontinued its chatter, falling silent except for
an occasional tinkle of surprised laughter.

"Welcome," said the first young man clearly. "It is a great pleasure
for us to have our spaceport in use again. It has been many generations
since any ships have landed on it."

Farnum noticed that the voice came from the box. "Thank you for your
very kind welcome," he said. "I hope that your traffic will soon
increase. May we congratulate you, by the way, on the efficiency of
your translators?"

"Thanks," laughed the young man. "But there was nothing to it. We just
asked the Oracle and he told us what we had to do to make them."

"May we meet your--Oracle?"

"Oh, sure, if you want to. But later on. Now it's time for a party. Why
don't you take off those clumsy suits and come along?"

"We don't dare remove our spacesuits. They protect us from any disease
germs you may have, and you from any we may have. We probably have no
resistance to each others' ailments."

"The Oracle says we have nothing that will hurt you. And we're going
to spray you with this as soon as you get out of your suits. Then you
won't hurt any of us." He held up a small atomizer.

Farnum glanced at Bates, who shrugged and nodded. They uneasily
unfastened their spacesuits and stepped out of them, wearing only their
light one-piece coveralls, and got sprayed with a pleasant-smelling
mist.

The party was a great success. The food was varied and delicious.
The liquors were sparkling and stimulating, without unpleasant
after-effects. The women were uninhibited.

When a native got tired, he just dropped down onto the soft grass, or
onto an even softer couch, and went to sleep. The Earthmen finally did
the same.

       *       *       *       *       *

They awoke the following morning within minutes of each other, feeling
comfortable and relaxed. Bates shook his head experimentally. "No
hangover," he muttered in surprise.

"No one ever feels bad after a party," said one of their guides, who
had slept nearby. "The Oracle told us what to do, when we asked him."

"Quite a fellow, your Oracle," commented Bates. "Does he answer you in
riddles, like most Oracles?"

The guide was shocked. "The Oracle answers any questions promptly and
completely. He _never_ talks in riddles."

"Can we go to see him now?" asked Farnum.

"Certainly. Come along. I'll take you to the Hall of the Oracle."

The Oracle appeared to live in a building of modest size, in the center
of a tremendous courtyard. The structure that surrounded the courtyard,
in contrast, was enormous and elaborate, dominating the wildly
architectured city. It was, however, empty.

"Scholars used to live in this building, they tell me," said one of
their guides, gesturing casually. "They used to come here to learn from
the Oracle. But there's no sense in learning a lot of stuff when the
Oracle has always got all the answers anyway. So now the building is
empty. The big palace was built back in the days when we used to travel
among the stars, as you do now."

"How long ago was that?" asked Farnum.

"Oh, I don't know. A few thousand years--a few hundred years--the
Oracle can tell you if you really want to know."

Bates raised an eyebrow. "And how do you know you'll always be given
the straight dope?"

The guide looked indignant. "The Oracle _always_ tells the truth."

"Yes," Bates persisted, "but how do you _know_?"

"The Oracle told us so, of course. Now why don't you go in and find out
for yourselves? We'll wait out here. We don't have anything to ask him."

       *       *       *       *       *

Bates and Farnum went into the building and found themselves in a
small, pleasant room furnished with comfortable chairs and sofas.

"Good morning," said a well-modulated voice. "I have been expecting
you."

"You are the Oracle?" asked Farnum, looking around curiously.

"The name that the people of this planet have given me translates most
accurately as 'Oracle'," said the voice.

"But are you actually an Oracle?"

"My principal function, insofar as human beings--that is, _Homo
sapiens_--are concerned, is to give accurate answers to all questions
propounded me. Therefore, insofar as humans are concerned, I am
actually an Oracle."

"Then you have another function?"

"My principal function, insofar as the race that made me is concerned,
is to act as a weapon."

"Oh," said Bates. "Then you are a machine?"

"I am a machine," agreed the voice.

"The people who brought us here said that you always tell them the
truth. I suppose that applies when you are acting as an Oracle, instead
of as a weapon?"

"On the contrary," said the voice blandly. "I function as a weapon by
telling the truth."

"That doesn't make sense," protested Bates.

The machine paused for a moment before replying. "This will take
a little time, gentlemen," it said, "but I am sure that I can
convince you. Why don't you sit down and be comfortable? If you want
refreshments, just ask for them."

"Might as well," said Bates, sitting down in an easy chair. "How about
giving us some Korite God-food?"

"If you really want that bad a brew of coffee, I can make it for you,
of course," said the voice, "but I am sure you would prefer some of
better quality."

Farnum laughed. "Yes, please. Some good coffee, if you don't mind."

       *       *       *       *       *

"Now," said the Oracle, after excellent coffee had been produced, "it
is necessary for me to go back into history a few hundred thousand of
your years. At that time, the people who made me entered this galaxy
on one of their periodic visits of routine exploration, and contacted
your ancestors. The race that constructed me populates now, as it did
then, the Greater Magellanic Cloud.

"Frankly, the Magellanic race was appalled at what they found. In the
time since their preceding visit, your race had risen from the slime
of your mother planet and was on its way toward stars. The speed of
your development was unprecedented in millions of years of history. By
their standards, your race was incredibly energetic, incredibly fecund,
incredibly intelligent, unbelievably warlike, and almost completely
depraved.

"Extrapolation revealed that within another fifty thousand of your
years, you would complete the population of this galaxy and would be
totally unstoppable.

"Something had to be done, fast. There were two obvious solutions
but both were unacceptable to my Makers. The first was to assume
direct control over your race and to maintain that rule indefinitely,
until such time as you changed your natures sufficiently to become
civilizable. The expenditure of energy would be enormous and the
results probably catastrophic to your race. No truly civilized people
could long contemplate such a solution.

"The second obvious answer was to attempt to extirpate you from this
universe as if you were a disease--as, in a sense, you are. Because
your depravity was not total or necessarily permanent, this solution
was also abhorrent to my Makers and was rejected.

"What was needed was a weapon that would keep operating without direct
control by my People, which would not result in any greater destruction
or harm to humans than was absolutely necessary; and one which would
cease entirely to operate against you if you changed sufficiently to
become civilizable--to become good neighbors to my Makers.

"The final solution of the Magellanic race was to construct several
thousand spaceships, each containing an elaborate computer, constructed
so as to give accurate answers throughout your galaxy. I am one of
those ships. We have performed our function in a satisfactory manner
and will continue to do so as long as we are needed."

"And that makes you a weapon?" asked Bates incredulously. "I don't get
it."

       *       *       *       *       *

Farnum felt a shiver go through him. "I see it. The concept is
completely diabolical."

"It's not diabolical at all," answered the Oracle. "When you become
capable of civilization, we can do you no further harm at all. We will
cease to be a weapon at that time."

"You mean you'll stop telling the truth at that time?" asked Bates.

"We will continue to function in accordance with our design," answered
the voice, "but it will no longer do you harm. Incidentally, your
phrase 'telling the truth' is almost meaningless. We answer all
questions in the manner most completely understandable to you, within
the framework of your language and your understanding, and of the
understanding and knowledge of our Makers. In the objective sense, what
we answer is not necessarily the Truth; it is merely the truest form of
the answer that we can state in a manner that you can understand."

"And you'll answer any question at all?" asked Bates in some excitement.

"With one or two exceptions. We will not, for example, tell you how we
may be destroyed."

Bates stood up and began pacing the floor. "Then whoever possesses you
can be the most powerful man in the Universe!"

"No. Only in this galaxy."

"That's good enough for me!"

"Jack," said Farnum urgently, "let's get out of here. I want to talk to
you."

"In a minute, in a minute," said Bates impatiently. "I've got one more
question." He turned to face the wall from which the disembodied voice
appeared to emanate. "Is it possible to arrange it so that you would
answer only one man's questions--mine, for example?"

"I can tell you how to arrange it so that I will respond to only your
questions--for so long as you are alive."

"Come on," pleaded Farnum. "I've got to talk to you right now."

"Okay," said Bates, smiling. "Let's go."

       *       *       *       *       *

When they were back in their ship, Farnum turned desperately to Bates.
"Can't you see what a deadly danger that machine is to us all? We've
got to warn Earth as fast as we can and get them to quarantine this
planet--and any other planets we find that have Oracles."

"Oh, no, you don't," said Bates. "You aren't getting the chance to have
the Oracle all to yourself. With that machine, we can rule the whole
galaxy. We'll be the most powerful people who ever lived! It's sure
lucky for us that you won the toss of the coin and we stopped here."

"But don't you see that the Oracle will destroy Earth?"

"Bushwah. You heard it say it can only destroy people who aren't
civilized. It said that it's a spaceship, so I'll bet we can get it to
come back to Earth with us, and tell us how we can be the only ones who
can use it."

"We've got to leave here right away--without asking it any more
questions."

Bates shook his head. "Quit clowning."

"I never meant anything more in my life. Once we start using that
machine--if we ask it even one question to gain advantage for
ourselves--Earth's civilization is doomed. Can't you see that's what
happened to those other planets we visited? Can't you see what is
happening to this planet we're on now?"

"No, I can't," answered Bates stubbornly. "The Oracle said there are
only a few thousand like him. You could travel through space for
hundreds of years and never be lucky enough to find one. There can't be
an Oracle on every planet we visited."

"There wouldn't have to be," said Farnum. "There must be hundreds of
possible patterns--all of them destructive in the presence of greed
and laziness and lust for power. For example, a planet--maybe this
one--gets space travel. It sets up colonies on several worlds. It's
expanding and dynamic. Then it finds an Oracle and takes it back to its
own world. With all questions answered for it, the civilization stops
being dynamic and starts to stagnate. It stops visiting its colonies
and they drift toward barbarism.

"Later," Farnum went on urgently, "somebody else reaches the stars,
finds the planet with the Oracle--and takes the thing back home. Can
you imagine what will happen to these people on this world if they
lose their Oracle? Their own learning and traditions and way of life
have been destroyed--just take a look at their anarchic clothing
and architecture. The Oracle is the only thing that keeps them
going--downhill--and makes sure they don't start back again."

"It won't happen that way to us," Bates argued. "We won't let the
Oracle get into general use, so Earth won't ever learn to depend on it.
I'm going to find out from it how to make it work for the two of us
alone. You can come along and share the gravy or not, as you choose. I
don't care. But you aren't going to stop me."

Bates turned and strode out of the ship.

       *       *       *       *       *

Farnum pounded his fist into his palm in despair, and then ran to a
locker. Taking out a high-power express rifle, he loaded it carefully
and stepped out through the airlock. Bates showed clearly in his
telescopic sights, still walking toward the Hall of the Oracle. Farnum
fired at the legs, but he wasn't that good a shot; the bullet went
through the back.

Farnum jittered between bringing Bates back and taking off as fast as
the ship could go. The body still lay there, motionless; there was
nothing he could do for the Oracle's first Earth victim--the first
and the last, he swore grimly. He had to speed home and make them
understand the danger before they found another planet with an Oracle,
so that they could keep clear of its deadly temptations. The Magellanic
race could be outwitted yet, in spite of their lethal cleverness.

Then he felt a sudden icy chill along his spine. Alone, he could never
operate the spaceship--and Bates was dead. He was trapped on the planet.

For hours, he tried to think of some way of warning Earth. It was
imperative that he get back. There had to be a way.

He realized finally that there was only one solution to his problem.
He sighed shudderingly and walked slowly from the spaceship toward the
Hall of the Oracle, past Bates' body.

"One question, though," he muttered to himself. "Only one."

===================================================

GOOD CITIZENSHIP
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Good citizenship, by Grover Cleveland
1908


There is danger that my subject of American good citizenship
is so familiar and so trite as to lack interest. This does not
necessarily result from a want of appreciation of the importance of
good citizenship, nor from a denial of the duty resting upon every
American to be a good citizen. There is, however, abroad in our land a
self-satisfied and perfunctory notion that we do all that is required
of us in this direction when we make profession of our faith in the
creed of good citizenship and abstain from the commission of palpably
unpatriotic sins.

We ought not to be badgered and annoyed by the preaching and
exhortation of a restless, troublesome set of men, who continually
urge upon us the duty of active and affirmative participation in
public affairs. Why should we be charged with neglect of political
obligations? We go to the polls on election day, when not too busy with
other things, and vote the ticket our party managers have prepared
for us. Sometimes, when conditions grow to be so bad politically
that a revival or stirring-up becomes necessary, a goodly number
of us actually devote considerable time and effort to better the
situation. Of course, we cannot do this always, because we must not
neglect money-getting and the promotion of great enterprises, which,
as everybody knows, are the evidence of a nation’s prosperity and
influence.

It seems to me that within our citizenship there are many whose
disposition and characteristics very often resemble those found in the
membership of our churches. In this membership there is a considerable
proportion composed of those who, having made profession of their
faith and joined the church, appear to think their duty done when they
live honestly, attend worship regularly, and contribute liberally
to church support. In complacent satisfaction, and certain of their
respectability, they do not care to hear sermonizing concerning the
sinfulness of human nature, or the wrath to come; and if haply they
are sometimes roused by the truths of vital Christianity, they soon
relapse again to their tranquil and easy condition of listlessness. A
description of these, found in the Holy Writ, may fitly apply to many
in the State as well as in the church:

“For if any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a
man beholding his natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth himself,
and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he
was.”

There is an habitual associate of civic American indifference and
listlessness, which reënforces their malign tendencies and adds
tremendously to the dangers that threaten our body politic. This
associate plays the _rôle_ of smooth, insinuating confidence operator
and, clothed in the garb of immutable faith in the invulnerability of
our national greatness, it invites our admiring gaze to the flight of
the American eagle, and assures us that no tempestuous weather can ever
tire his wings. Thus many good and honest men are approached through
their patriotic trust in our free institutions and immense national
resources, and are insidiously led to a condition of mind which will
not permit them to =harbor= the uncomfortable thought that any omission
on their part can check American progress or endanger our country’s
continued development. Have we not lived as a nation more than a
century; and have we not exhibited growth and achievement in every
direction that discredit all parallels in history? After us the deluge.
Why then need we bestir ourselves, and why disturb ourselves with
public affairs?

Those of our citizens who are deluded by these notions, and who allow
themselves to be brought to such a frame of mind, may well be reminded
of the good old lady who was wont to impressively declare that she had
always noticed if she lived until the first of March she lived all the
rest of the year. It is quite likely she built a theory upon this
experience which induced her with the passing of each of these fateful
days to defy coughs, colds and consumption and the attacks of germs and
microbes in a million forms. However this may be, we know that with no
design or intention on her part, there came a first day of March which
passed without her earthly notice.

The withdrawal of wholesome sentiment and patriotic activity from
political action on the part of those who are indifferent to their
duty, or foolhardy in their optimism, opens the way for a ruthless and
unrelenting enemy of our free institutions. The abandonment of our
country’s watch-towers by those who should be on guard, and the slumber
of the sentinels who should never sleep, directly invite the stealthy
approach and the pillage and loot of the forces of selfishness and
greed. These baleful enemies of patriotic effort will lurk everywhere
as long as human nature remains unregenerate; but nowhere in the world
can they create such desolations as in free America, and nowhere
can they so cruelly destroy man’s highest and best aspirations for
self-government.

It is useless for us to blink at the fact that our scheme of
government is based upon a close interdependence of interest and
purpose among those who make up the body of our people. Let us be
honest with ourselves. If our nation was built too much upon sentiment,
and if the rules of patriotism and benignity that were followed in the
construction have proved too impractical, let us frankly admit it.
But if love of country, equal opportunity and genuine brotherhood in
citizenship are worth the pains and trials that gave them birth, and
if we still believe them to be worth preservation and that they have
the inherent vigor and beneficence to make our republic lasting and
our people happy, let us strongly hold them in love and devotion. Then
it shall be given us to plainly see that nothing is more unfriendly to
the motives that underlie our national edifice than the selfishness
and cupidity that look upon freedom and law and order only as so many
agencies in aid of their designs.

Our government was made by patriotic, unselfish, sober-minded men for
the control or protection of a patriotic, unselfish and sober-minded
people. It is suited to such a people; but for those who are selfish,
corrupt and unpatriotic it is the worst government on earth. It is so
constructed that it needs for its successful operation the constant
care and guiding hand of the people’s abiding faith and love, and
not only is this unremitting guidance necessary to keep our national
mechanism true to its work, but the faith and love which prompt it are
the best safeguards against selfish citizenship.

Give to our people something that will concentrate their common
affection and solicitous care, and let them be their country’s good;
give them a purpose that stimulates them to unite in lofty endeavor,
and let that purpose be a demonstration of the sufficiency and
beneficence of our popular rule, and we shall find that in their
political thought there will be no place for the suggestions of
sordidness and pelf.

Who will say that this is now our happy condition? Is not our public
life saturated with the indecent demands of selfishness? More than
this, can any of us doubt the existence of still more odious and
detestable evils which, with steady, cankering growth, are more
directly than all others threatening our safety and national life? I
speak of the corruption of our suffrage, open and notorious, of the
buying and selling of political places for money, the purchase of
political favors and privileges, and the traffic in official duty for
personal gain. These things are confessedly common. Every intelligent
man knows that they have grown from small beginnings until they have
reached frightful proportions of malevolence; and yet respectable
citizens by the thousands have looked on with perfect calmness, and
with hypocritical cant have declared they are not politicians, or with
silly pretensions of faith in our strength and luck have languidly
claimed that the country was prosperous, equal to any emergency and
proof against all dangers.

Resulting from these conditions in a manner not difficult to trace,
wholesome national sentiment is threatened with utter perversion. All
sorts of misconceptions pervade the public thought, and jealousies,
rapidly taking on the complexion of class hatred, are found in
every corner of the land. A new meaning has been given to national
prosperity. With a hardihood that savors of insolence, an old pretext,
which has preceded the doom of ancient experiments in popular vote, is
daily and hourly dinned in our ears. We are told that the national
splendor we have built upon the showy ventures of speculative wealth
is a badge of our success. Unsharing contentment is enjoined upon the
masses of our people, and they are invited, in the bare subsistence
of their scanty homes, to patriotically rejoice in their country’s
prosperity.

This is too unsubstantial an enjoyment of benefits to satisfy those
who have been taught American equality, and thus has arisen, by a
perfectly natural process, a dissatisfied insistence upon a better
distribution of the results of our vaunted prosperity. We now see
its worst manifestation in the apparently incorrigible dislocation
of the proper relations between labor and capital. This of itself is
sufficiently distressing; but thoughtful men are not without dread of
sadder developments yet to come.

There has also grown up among our people a disregard for the restraints
of law and a disposition to evade its limitations, while querulous
strictures concerning the actions of our courts tend to undermine
popular faith in the course of justice, and, last but by no means
least, complaints of imaginary or exaggerated shortcomings in our
financial policies furnish an excuse for the flippant exploitation of
all sorts of monetary nostrums.

I hasten to give assurance that I have not spoken in a spirit of gloomy
pessimism. I have faith that the awakening is forthcoming, and on
this faith I build a cheerful hope for the healing of all the wounds
inflicted in slumber and neglect.

It is true that there should be an end of self-satisfied gratification,
or pretense of virtue, in the phrase, “I am not a politician,” and it
is time to forbid the prostitution of the word to a sinister use. Every
citizen should be politician enough to bring himself within the true
meaning of the term, as one who concerns himself with “the regulation
or government of a nation or State for the preservation of its safety,
peace and prosperity.” This is politics in its best sense, and this is
good citizenship.

If good men are to interfere to make political action what it should
be, they must not suppose they will come upon an open field unoccupied
by an opposing force. On the ground they neglected they will find a
host of those who engage in politics for personal ends and selfish
purposes, and =this= ground cannot be taken without a hand-to-hand
conflict. The attack must be made under the banner of disinterested
good citizenship, by soldiers drilled in lessons of patriotism. They
must be enlisted for life and constantly on duty.

Their creed should bind together in generous coöperation all who are
willing to fight to make our government what the fathers intended it to
be--a depository of benefits which, in equal current and volume, should
flow out to all the people. This creed should teach the wickedness of
attempting to make free opportunity the occasion for seizing especial
advantages, and should warn against the danger of ruthless rapacity.
It should deprecate ostentation and extravagance in the life of our
people, and demand in the management of public affairs simplicity
and strict economy. It should teach toleration in all things save
dishonesty and infidelity to public trusts.

It should insist that our finance and currency concern not alone the
large traders, merchants and bankers of our land, but that they are
intimately and every day related to the well-being of our people in
all conditions of life, and that, therefore, if any adjustments are
necessary they should be made in such manner as shall certainly
maintain the soundness of our people’s earnings and the security of
their savings. It should enjoin respect for the law as the quality that
cements the fabric of organized society and makes possible a government
by the people. And in every sentence and every line of this creed of
good citizenship the lesson should be taught that our country is a
beautiful and productive field to be cultivated by loyal Americans,
who, with weapons near at hand, whether they sow and reap or whether
they rest, will always be prepared to resist those who attempt to
despoil by day and pilfer in the night.

In the day when all shadows shall have passed away and when good
citizenship shall have made sure the safety, permanence and happiness
of our nation, how small will appear the strifes of selfishness in
our civic life, and how petty will seem the machinations of degraded
politics.

There shall be set over against them in that time a reverent sense
of coöperation in Heaven’s plans for our people’s greatness, and
the joyous pride of standing among those who, in the comradeship of
American good citizenship, have so protected and defended our heritage
of self-government that our treasures are safe in the citadel of
patriotism, “where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where
thieves do not break through nor steal.”


================================================

THE QUEST FOR ADVENTURE
Project Gutenberg's The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, by Jane Addams


A certain number of the outrages upon the spirit of youth may be
traced to degenerate or careless parents who totally neglect their
responsibilities; a certain other large number of wrongs are due to
sordid men and women who deliberately use the legitimate
pleasure-seeking of young people as lures into vice. There remains,
however, a third very large class of offenses for which the community
as a whole must be held responsible if it would escape the
condemnation, "Woe unto him by whom offenses come." This class of
offenses is traceable to a dense ignorance on the part of the average
citizen as to the requirements of youth, and to a persistent blindness
on the part of educators as to youth's most obvious needs.

The young people are overborne by their own undirected and misguided
energies. A mere temperamental outbreak in a brief period of
obstreperousness exposes a promising boy to arrest and imprisonment,
an accidental combination of circumstances too complicated and
overwhelming to be coped with by an immature mind, condemns a growing
lad to a criminal career. These impulsive misdeeds may be thought of
as dividing into two great trends somewhat obscurely analogous to the
two historic divisions of man's motive power, for we are told that all
the activities of primitive man and even those of his more civilized
successors may be broadly traced to the impulsion of two elemental
appetites. The first drove him to the search for food, the hunt
developing into war with neighboring tribes and finally broadening
into barter and modern commerce; the second urged him to secure and
protect a mate, developing into domestic life, widening into the
building of homes and cities, into the cultivation of the arts and a
care for beauty.

In the life of each boy there comes a time when these primitive
instincts urge him to action, when he is himself frightened by their
undefined power. He is faced by the necessity of taming them, of
reducing them to manageable impulses just at the moment when "a boy's
will is the wind's will," or, in the words of a veteran educator, at
the time when "it is almost impossible for an adult to realize the
boy's irresponsibility and even moral neurasthenia." That the boy
often fails may be traced in those pitiful figures which show that
between two and three times as much incorrigibility occurs between the
ages of thirteen and sixteen as at any other period of life.

The second division of motive power has been treated in the preceding
chapter. The present chapter is an effort to point out the necessity
for an understanding of the first trend of motives if we would
minimize the temptations of the struggle and free the boy from the
constant sense of the stupidity and savagery of life. To set his feet
in the worn path of civilization is not an easy task, but it may give
us a clue for the undertaking to trace his misdeeds to the
unrecognized and primitive spirit of adventure corresponding to the
old activity of the hunt, of warfare, and of discovery.

To do this intelligently, we shall have to remember that many boys in
the years immediately following school find no restraint either in
tradition or character. They drop learning as a childish thing and
look upon school as a tiresome task that is finished. They demand
pleasure as the right of one who earns his own living. They have
developed no capacity for recreation demanding mental effort or even
muscular skill, and are obliged to seek only that depending upon
sight, sound and taste. Many of them begin to pay board to their
mothers, and make the best bargain they can, that more money may be
left to spend in the evening. They even bait the excitement of "losing
a job," and often provoke a foreman if only to see "how much he will
stand." They are constitutionally unable to enjoy anything
continuously and follow their vagrant wills unhindered. Unfortunately
the city lends itself to this distraction. At the best, it is
difficult to know what to select and what to eliminate as objects of
attention among its thronged streets, its glittering shops, its gaudy
advertisements of shows and amusements. It is perhaps to the credit
of many city boys that the very first puerile spirit of adventure
looking abroad in the world for material upon which to exercise
itself, seems to center about the railroad. The impulse is not unlike
that which excites the coast-dwelling lad to dream of

    "The beauty and mystery of the ships
     And the magic of the sea."

I cite here a dozen charges upon which boys were brought into the
Juvenile Court of Chicago, all of which might be designated as deeds
of adventure. A surprising number, as the reader will observe, are
connected with railroads. They are taken from the court records and
repeat the actual words used by police officers, irate neighbors, or
discouraged parents, when the boys were brought before the judge. (1)
Building fires along the railroad tracks; (2) flagging trains; (3)
throwing stones at moving train windows; (4) shooting at the actors in
the Olympic Theatre with sling shots; (5) breaking signal lights on
the railroad; (6) stealing linseed oil barrels from the railroad to
make a fire; (7) taking waste from an axle box and burning it upon
the railroad tracks; (8) turning a switch and running a street car off
the track; (9) staying away from home to sleep in barns; (10) setting
fire to a barn in order to see the fire engines come up the street;
(11) knocking down signs; (12) cutting Western Union cable.

Another dozen charges also taken from actual court records might be
added as illustrating the spirit of adventure, for although stealing
is involved in all of them, the deeds were doubtless inspired much
more by the adventurous impulse than by a desire for the loot itself:

(1) Stealing thirteen pigeons from a barn; (2) stealing a bathing
suit; (3) stealing a tent; (4) stealing ten dollars from mother with
which to buy a revolver; (5) stealing a horse blanket to use at night
when it was cold sleeping on the wharf; (6) breaking a seal on a
freight car to steal "grain for chickens"; (7) stealing apples from a
freight car; (8) stealing a candy peddler's wagon "to be full up just
for once"; (9) stealing a hand car; (10) stealing a bicycle to take a
ride; (11) stealing a horse and buggy and driving twenty-five miles
into the country; (12) stealing a stray horse on the prairie and
trying to sell it for twenty dollars.

Of another dozen it might be claimed that they were also due to this
same adventurous spirit, although the first six were classed as
disorderly conduct: (1) Calling a neighbor a "scab"; (2) breaking down
a fence; (3) flipping cars; (4) picking up coal from railroad tracks;
(5) carrying a concealed "dagger," and stabbing a playmate with it;
(6) throwing stones at a railroad employee. The next three were called
vagrancy: (1) Loafing on the docks; (2) "sleeping out" nights; (3)
getting "wandering spells." One, designated petty larceny, was cutting
telephone wires under the sidewalk and selling them; another, called
burglary, was taking locks off from basement doors; and the last one
bore the dignified title of "resisting an officer" because the boy,
who was riding on the fender of a street car, refused to move when an
officer ordered him off.

Of course one easily recalls other cases in which the manifestations
were negative. I remember an exasperated and frightened mother who
took a boy of fourteen into court upon the charge of incorrigibility.
She accused him of "shooting craps," "smoking cigarettes," "keeping
bad company," "being idle." The mother regrets it now, however, for
she thinks that taking a boy into court only gives him a bad name, and
that "the police are down on a boy who has once been in court, and
that that makes it harder for him." She hardly recognizes her once
troublesome charge in the steady young man of nineteen who brings home
all his wages and is the pride and stay of her old age.

I recall another boy who worked his way to New York and back again to
Chicago before he was quite fourteen years old, skilfully escaping
the truant officers as well as the police and special railroad
detectives. He told his story with great pride, but always modestly
admitted that he could never have done it if his father had not been a
locomotive engineer so that he had played around railroad tracks and
"was onto them ever since he was a small kid."

There are many of these adventurous boys who exhibit a curious
incapacity for any effort which requires sustained energy. They show
an absolute lack of interest in the accomplishment of what they
undertake, so marked that if challenged in the midst of their
activity, they will be quite unable to tell you the end they have in
view. Then there are those tramp boys who are the despair of every one
who tries to deal with them.

I remember the case of a boy who traveled almost around the world in
the years lying between the ages of eleven and fifteen. He had lived
for six months in Honolulu where he had made up his mind to settle
when the irresistible "Wanderlust" again seized him. He was
scrupulously neat in his habits and something of a dandy in
appearance. He boasted that he had never stolen, although he had been
arrested several times on the charge of vagrancy, a fate which befell
him in Chicago and landed him in the Detention Home connected with the
Juvenile Court. The judge gained a personal hold upon him, and the lad
tried with all the powers of his untrained moral nature to "make good
and please the judge." Monotonous factory work was not to be thought
of in connection with him, but his good friend the judge found a
place for him as a bell-boy in a men's club, where it was hoped that
the uniform and the variety of experience might enable him to take the
first steps toward regular pay and a settled life. Through another
bell-boy, however, he heard of the find of a diamond carelessly left
in one of the wash rooms of the club. The chance to throw out
mysterious hints of its whereabouts, to bargain for its restoration,
to tell of great diamond deals he had heard of in his travels,
inevitably laid him open to suspicion which resulted in his dismissal,
although he had had nothing to do with the matter beyond gloating over
its adventurous aspects. In spite of skilful efforts made to detain
him, he once more started on his travels, throwing out such diverse
hints as that of "a trip into Old Mexico," or "following up Roosevelt
into Africa."

There is an entire series of difficulties directly traceable to the
foolish and adventurous persistence of carrying loaded firearms. The
morning paper of the day in which I am writing records the following:

     "A party of boys, led by Daniel O'Brien, thirteen years old,
     had gathered in front of the house and O'Brien was throwing
     stones at Nieczgodzki in revenge for a whipping that he
     received at his hands about a month ago. The Polish boy
     ordered them away and threatened to go into the house and
     get a revolver if they did not stop. Pfister, one of the
     boys in O'Brien's party, called him a coward, and when he
     pulled a revolver from his pocket, dared him to put it away
     and meet him in a fist fight in the street. Instead of
     accepting the challenge, Nieczgodzki aimed his revolver at
     Pfister and fired. The bullet crashed through the top of his
     head and entered the brain. He was rushed to the Alexian
     Brothers' Hospital, but died a short time after being
     received there. Nieczgodzki was arrested and held without
     bail."

This tale could be duplicated almost every morning; what might be
merely a boyish scrap is turned into a tragedy because some boy has a
revolver.

Many citizens in Chicago have been made heartsick during the past
month by the knowledge that a boy of nineteen was lodged in the county
jail awaiting the death penalty. He had shot and killed a policeman
during the scrimmage of an arrest, although the offense for which he
was being "taken in" was a trifling one. His parents came to Chicago
twenty years ago from a little farm in Ohio, the best type of
Americans, whom we boast to be the backbone of our cities. The mother,
who has aged and sickened since the trial, can only say that "Davie
was never a bad boy until about five years ago when he began to go
with this gang who are always looking out for fun."

Then there are those piteous cases due to a perfervid imagination
which fails to find material suited to its demands. I can recall
misadventures of children living within a few blocks of Hull-House
which may well fill with chagrin those of us who are trying to
administer to their deeper needs. I remember a Greek boy of fifteen
who was arrested for attempting to hang a young Turk, stirred by some
vague notion of carrying on a traditional warfare, and of adding
another page to the heroic annals of Greek history. When sifted, the
incident amounted to little more than a graphic threat and the lad was
dismissed by the court, covered with confusion and remorse that he had
brought disgrace upon the name of Greece when he had hoped to add to
its glory.

I remember with a lump in my throat the Bohemian boy of thirteen who
committed suicide because he could not "make good" in school, and
wished to show that he too had "the stuff" in him, as stated in the
piteous little letter left behind. This same love of excitement, the
desire to jump out of the humdrum experience of life, also induces
boys to experiment with drinks and drugs to a surprising extent. For
several years the residents of Hull-House struggled with the
difficulty of prohibiting the sale of cocaine to minors under a
totally inadequate code of legislation, which has at last happily been
changed to one more effective and enforcible. The long effort brought
us into contact with dozens of boys who had become victims of the
cocaine habit. The first group of these boys was discovered in the
house of "Army George." This one-armed man sold cocaine on the streets
and also in the levee district by a system of signals so that the word
cocaine need never be mentioned, and the style and size of the package
was changed so often that even a vigilant police found it hard to
locate it. What could be more exciting to a lad than a traffic in a
contraband article, carried on in this mysterious fashion? I recall
our experience with a gang of boys living on a neighboring street.
There were eight of them altogether, the eldest seventeen years of
age, the youngest thirteen, and they practically lived the life of
vagrants. What answered to their club house was a corner lot on
Harrison and Desplaines Streets, strewn with old boilers, in which
they slept by night and many times by day. The gang was brought to the
attention of Hull-House during the summer of 1904 by a distracted
mother, who suspected that they were all addicted to some drug. She
was terribly frightened over the state of her youngest boy of
thirteen, who was hideously emaciated and his mind reduced almost to
vacancy. I remember the poor woman as she sat in the reception room at
Hull-House, holding the unconscious boy in her arms, rocking herself
back and forth in her fright and despair, saying: "I have seen them go
with the drink, and eat the hideous opium, but I never knew anything
like this."

An investigation showed that cocaine had first been offered to these
boys on the street by a colored man, an agent of a drug store, who
had given them samples and urged them to try it. In three or four
months they had become hopelessly addicted to its use, and at the end
of six months, when they were brought to Hull-House, they were all in
a critical condition. At that time not one of them was either going to
school or working. They stole from their parents, "swiped junk,"
pawned their clothes and shoes,--did any desperate thing to "get the
dope," as they called it.

Of course they continually required more, and had spent as much as
eight dollars a night for cocaine, which they used to "share and share
alike." It sounds like a large amount, but it really meant only four
doses each during the night, as at that time they were taking
twenty-five cents' worth at once if they could possibly secure it. The
boys would tell nothing for three or four days after they were
discovered, in spite of the united efforts of their families, the
police, and the residents of Hull-House. But finally the superior boy
of the gang, the manliest and the least debauched, told his tale, and
the others followed in quick succession. They were willing to go
somewhere to be helped, and were even eager if they could go together,
and finally seven of them were sent to the Presbyterian Hospital for
four weeks' treatment and afterwards all went to the country together
for six weeks more. The emaciated child gained twenty pounds during
his sojourn in the hospital, the head of which testified that at least
three of the boys could have stood but little more of the irregular
living and doping. At the present moment they are all, save one, doing
well, although they were rescued so late that they seemed to have but
little chance. One is still struggling with the appetite on an Iowa
farm and dares not trust himself in the city because he knows too well
how cocaine may be procured in spite of better legislation. It is
doubtful whether these boys could ever have been pulled through unless
they had been allowed to keep together through the hospital and
convalescing period,--unless we had been able to utilize the gang
spirit and to turn its collective force towards overcoming the desire
for the drug.

The desire to dream and see visions also plays an important part with
the boys who habitually use cocaine. I recall a small hut used by boys
for this purpose. They washed dishes in a neighboring restaurant and
as soon as they had earned a few cents they invested in cocaine which
they kept pinned underneath their suspenders. When they had
accumulated enough for a real debauch they went to this hut and for
several days were dead to the outside world. One boy told me that in
his dreams he saw large rooms paved with gold and silver money, the
walls papered with greenbacks, and that he took away in buckets all
that he could carry.

This desire for adventure also seizes girls. A group of girls ranging
in age from twelve to seventeen was discovered in Chicago last June,
two of whom were being trained by older women to open tills in small
shops, to pick pockets, to remove handkerchiefs, furs and purses and
to lift merchandise from the counters of department stores. All the
articles stolen were at once taken to their teachers and the girls
themselves received no remuneration, except occasional sprees to the
theaters or other places of amusement. The girls gave no coherent
reason for their actions beyond the statement that they liked the
excitement and the fun of it. Doubtless to the thrill of danger was
added the pleasure and interest of being daily in the shops and the
glitter of "down town." The boys are more indifferent to this downtown
life, and are apt to carry on their adventures on the docks, the
railroad tracks or best of all upon the unoccupied prairie.

This inveterate demand of youth that life shall afford a large element
of excitement is in a measure well founded. We know of course that it
is necessary to accept excitement as an inevitable part of recreation,
that the first step in recreation is "that excitement which stirs the
worn or sleeping centers of a man's body and mind." It is only when it
is followed by nothing else that it defeats its own end, that it uses
up strength and does not create it. In the actual experience of these
boys the excitement has demoralized them and led them into
law-breaking. When, however, they seek legitimate pleasure, and say
with great pride that they are "ready to pay for it," what they find
is legal but scarcely more wholesome,--it is still merely excitement.
"Looping the loop" amid shrieks of simulated terror or dancing in
disorderly saloon halls, are perhaps the natural reactions to a day
spent in noisy factories and in trolley cars whirling through the
distracting streets, but the city which permits them to be the acme of
pleasure and recreation to its young people, commits a grievous
mistake.

May we not assume that this love for excitement, this desire for
adventure, is basic, and will be evinced by each generation of city
boys as a challenge to their elders? And yet those of us who live in
Chicago are obliged to confess that last year there were arrested and
brought into court fifteen thousand young people under the age of
twenty, who had failed to keep even the common law of the land. Most
of these young people had broken the law in their blundering efforts
to find adventure and in response to the old impulse for
self-expression. It is said indeed that practically the whole
machinery of the grand jury and of the criminal courts is maintained
and operated for the benefit of youths between the ages of thirteen
and twenty-five. Men up to ninety years of age, it is true, commit
crimes, but they are not characterized by the recklessness, the
bravado and the horror which have stained our records in Chicago. An
adult with the most sordid experience of life and the most rudimentary
notion of prudence, could not possibly have committed them. Only a
utilization of that sudden burst of energy belonging partly to the
future could have achieved them, only a capture of the imagination and
of the deepest emotions of youth could have prevented them!

Possibly these fifteen thousand youths were brought to grief because
the adult population assumed that the young would be able to grasp
only that which is presented in the form of sensation; as if they
believed that youth could thus early become absorbed in a hand to
mouth existence, and so entangled in materialism that there would be
no reaction against it. It is as though we were deaf to the appeal of
these young creatures, claiming their share of the joy of life,
flinging out into the dingy city their desires and aspirations after
unknown realities, their unutterable longings for companionship and
pleasure. Their very demand for excitement is a protest against the
dullness of life, to which we ourselves instinctively respond.
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THE LAUGH MAKER
by James Oliver Curwood
Author of “The Blind God,” etc.

                 [Transcriber’s Note: 
This story appeared in the April, 1912 issue of
The Red Book Magazine.  This is a Project Gutenberg etext.]


You can laugh too much. You can be too cheerful. You can look too much
on the sunny side of life. You wont believe this and neither did Bobby
McTabb. But McTabb proved it out. It took the girl to help him—Kitty
Duchene was her name—tall and sweet to look upon, with those pure blue
eyes, dark with the beauty of violets, that go so well with hair which
is brown in the shadow and gold in the sun. They proved it out
together, all of a sudden. It is their story. And it will never be
believed. But it’s the truth.

Bobby McTabb was born fat. He weighed fourteen pounds at the start—and
kept going. He doubled up his avoirdupois at the end of the tenth
month, was a fraternity joke at college in his twentieth year, and
made the scales groan under two hundred and eighty pounds at the end
of his thirtieth—when he came to Fawcettville. But don’t let these
facts prejudice you against Bobby McTabb. At least don’t let them give
you a wrong steer. For Bobby McTabb, in spite of his fat, was a live
one. Fawcettville woke up the day he arrived and began to scrape off
the age-old moss from round the hubs of its village institutions. For
rumor had preceded Bobby McTabb. It endowed him with immense wealth.
He was going to boom Fawcettville. The oldest inhabitants gathered in
groups and discussed possibilities, while their sons and younger
relations worked in the hay and wheat fields. Some believed a railroad
was coming that way. Others that a big factory, like those in the
cities, was to be built. A few smelled oil, and Bobby McTabb’s first
appearance gave weight to every dream that had been dreamed. The
villagers had never seen anything like him, from his patent leather
shoes and his gaudily striped waistcoat to his round, rosy, laughing
face. He was so fat that he appeared to be short, though he was above
medium height, and everyone agreed at first glance that no soul less
than that of a millionaire could possibly abide within this earthly
tabernacle that disclosed itself to their eyes. But Bobby McTabb
quickly set all rumors at rest. He had come to found a bank—the first
bank in Fawcettville. At that minute he had just one hundred and
twenty-seven dollars in his pocket. But he said nothing of that.

How Bobby McTabb started his bank has nothing to do with this story.
But he did it—inside of a week, and prospered. The first part of the
story is how he won Confidence—and met the girl. It was his fat, and
his round, rosy, laughing face that counted. Within a month all the
men liked him, the children loved him, and mothers and daughters were
ready to trust him with anything. And never for an instant did Bobby
betray one of their trusts. He was lovable from the boots up, and grew
fatter in his prosperity as the months rolled by. He discarded his
gaudy attire, and did as the other Romans did—wore a broad-brimmed
“haying” hat in summer, “wash shirts,” and seamless trousers. He
joined the village church, was elected Sunday-school superintendent
without a dissenting vote, and was soon the heart and soul of every
country rollicking-bee for miles around. Bobby woke up every morning
with a laugh in his soul and a smile on his boyish face, and he
carried that smile and laugh about with him through every hour of the
day. He was happy. Everywhere he preached the gospel of happiness and
optimism. If your heart was sick with a heavy burden it would lighten
the moment you heard his laugh. And it was a glum face that wouldn’t
break into a smile when it met Bobby McTabb’s coming round the corner.

It was at the end of his second year that Bobby met Kitty Duchene.
What sweet-eyed, blue-eyed Kitty might not have done with him
Fawcettville will never know. She liked him. She would have loved him,
and married him, if he hadn’t been so fat. Anyway, grief didn’t settle
very heavily upon those ponderous shoulders of B. McTabb. He never
laughed a laugh less, and he didn’t stop for a minute in making other
people laugh. It was his hobby, and all the women in the world
couldn’t have broken it. “Make your neighbors laugh and you shall
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven,” he used to say. “Drive out worry and
care and you are clubbing the devil.” And so it came to pass that by
the time he had spent three years in Fawcettville, Bobby McTabb was
greater in his community than the governor of the state or the
president of the nation. And this was the condition of affairs toward
which Bobby had been planning.

And then, one morning, he was missing.

When the odds and ends of things had been counted out, and various
columns checked up, it was found that just a hundred and forty
thousand dollars had gone with Bobby McTabb.


                                  II

It was the third of July that Bobby shook the dust of Fawcettville
from his feet. So he had the third, and all day the fourth, which was
a holiday, in which to get a good start.

Bobby was original, even in robbing a bank. In fact, this is not so
much the story of a bank pillage as it is of Bobby’s originality.
Europe, Monte Carlo, and Cape Town played as small parts in his plans
as did Timbuctoo and Zanzibar. He loved his own people too well to go
very far away from them. So he went to Duluth, where a launch was
waiting for him. On the Fourth of July he set out alone along the
northern shore up Superior, which is unbroken wilderness from Duluth
to Fort William. Three days later a fisherman found McTabb’s boat
wrecked among the rocks, and on the shore near the launch were Bobby’s
coat and hat, sodden and pathetic. Of course there were cards and
letters in the pockets of that coat, and also a roll of small bills.
So identification was easy. Close on the lurid newspaper tales of
Bobby McTabb’s defalcation followed the still more thrilling story of
his death. And, meanwhile, Bobby thought this the best joke of his
life, and with a kit of supplies on his back was hiking straight North
into the big timber.

The joke lived until about ten o’clock in the morning of the first
day, when the whole affair began to appear a little less clever to
Bobby McTabb. It was hot, and not one decent half-mile of travel did
Bobby find. Up and down ridges of broken rock, through tangled swamps
and forests of spruce and cedar he went, hitting it as straight north
as a tenderfoot could make it by compass. The water poured down his
round, red face, wet his collar first, and gradually soaked him to the
tips of his toes. But it was not the heat that troubled him most. He
was fat and succulent, as tender as a young chicken, and the black
flies gathered from miles around to feast upon him. By noon his face
was swollen until he could hardly see. His nose was like a bulb; his
feet were blistered; a thousand bones and joints that he had never
supposed were in the human anatomy began to ache, and for the first
time in his life his jolly heart went _loco_, and he began to swear.
The railroad was forty miles north. He had planned to reach that, and
follow it to some small station, whence he would take a train into the
new mining country that was just opening up, westward. It was a
terrible forty miles. He would look at his compass, strike out
confidently toward the North Pole, and five minutes later discover
that he was traveling east or west. Early in the afternoon he got into
a swamp of caribou moss that was like a spring bed, three feet thick,
under his feet. It held him up nicely for a time, and the softness of
it was as balm to his sore feet. Then he came to a place where a
caribou would have sniffed, and turned back. But B. McTabb went on—and
in. He went in—first to his knees, then to his middle, then to his
neck, and by the time he had wallowed himself to the safety of firmer
footing there was not a spot of him that was not covered with black
mud. At two o’clock Bobby McTabb struck firm ground. He believed that
he had traveled thirty-nine miles. But he made up his mind that he
would camp, and make the last mile in the cool of the morning. As a
matter of fact the lake was only six miles behind him.

When Bobby awoke on the morning of the second day he was so stiff that
he waddled and so sore that he groaned aloud, and then he made the
discovery—the alarming discovery—that was the beginning of the making
of a new man of him. His rubber grub-bag was torn to shreds, and what
was left of his provisions could have been gathered into a salt
cellar. All about the front of his tent were tracks as big as a hat,
and though he had never seen tracks like those before he knew that
they were the visiting cards of a very big and a very hungry bear. “My
Gawd!” said B. McTabb. “My Gawd!” he repeated over and over again,
when he found nothing but crumbs and a bacon string.

Then he reflected that the railroad must be but a short distance away,
and that he would surely strike some habitation or town before
dinner-time. His shoulders were sore, so he left his tent behind him,
stopping every time he came to a saskatoon tree or a clump of wild
raspberries. The fruit did very well for a time, but like many another
tenderfoot before him, he did not learn until too late that the little
red plums, or saskatoons, are as bad as green apples when taken into
an uncultivated stomach. He began to suffer along toward noon. He
suffered all of that day, and far into the night, and when the dawn of
the second day came he was no longer the old Bobby McTabb, but a
half-mad man. For three days after this the black flies fed on him and
the fruit diet ate at his vitals. On the morning of the sixth day he
came to the railroad, nearly blind, bootless, and starving, and was
found by a tie-cutter named Cassidy. For a week he lay in Cassidy’s
cabin, and when at last he came to his feet again, and looked into a
glass, he no longer recognized in himself the tenderly nurtured Bobby
McTabb of Fawcettville. His round face had grown thin. A half-inch
stubble of beard had pierced his chin and rosy cheeks. His eyes were
wild and bloodshot, and there was a looseness in the waist of his
trousers that made him gasp. Three days later he weighed himself at
the little station up the line and found that he had lost sixty
pounds.

[Illustration: On the morning of the sixth day he came to the
railroad, nearly blind, bootless and starving.]

From this day on McTabb was a different man. He had relieved himself
of sixty pounds of waste, and the effect was marvelous. A new spirit
had entered into him by the time he reached the mining country. He
prospered—and grew thinner. Unfortunately there is no moral lesson to
this little history of B. McTabb. If he had been an ordinary runaway
cashier he would have been caught and sufficiently punished, and all
the good world would have been warned by his miserable end. But McTabb
was not ordinary. He made money with the savings of Fawcettville. He
made it so fast that it puzzled him at times to keep count of it. He
turned over three claims in the first six months at a profit of a
hundred thousand dollars. This was what optimistic Bobby called a
“starter.” He was in a rough country, and once more he found himself
doing as the Romans did. He worked, and worked hard; he wore heavy
boots and shoe-packs, and the more he worked and the more he prospered
the thinner he grew.

He was richer each day. Good things came to him like flies to sugar.
At the end of his second year in the new bonanza country he was worth
a million. And this was not all. For B. McTabb was no longer short and
thick. He was tall and thin. From two hundred and eighty he had
dropped to one hundred and sixty pounds, and he was five feet ten and
a half in his cowhide boots.

But this is not the story of the beginning or the middle of Bobby
McTabb. It is the story of his extraordinary and entirely original
end, and of the manner in which pretty blue-eyed Kitty Duchene helped
to bring that end about.

McTabb was no longer known by that name. He was J. Wesley Brown,
promoter and mine owner, and as J. Wesley Brown he met Kitty Duchene
once more, in Winnipeg. Kitty was visiting a friend whose father had
joined McTabb in a promoting scheme, and all of Bobby’s old love
returned to him, for in reality it had never died. The one thing that
had been missing in his life was Kitty Duchene, and now he began to
court her again as J. Wesley Brown. There was nothing about J. Wesley
Brown that would remind one of B. McTabb, and of course Kitty did not
recognize him. One day Bobby looked deep into Kitty’s pure blue eyes
and told her how much he loved her, and Kitty dropped her head a
little forward, so that he could see nothing but the sheen of her
gold-brown hair, and promised to be his wife.

[Illustration: Kitty dropped her head and promised to be his wife.]

From this day on more and more of the old Bobby began to show in J.
Wesley Brown. He was the happiest man in the North. His old laugh came
back, full and round and joyous. He often caught himself whistling the
old tunes, telling the old stories, and cracking the old jokes that
had made Fawcettville love him. One evening when he was waiting for
Kitty, he whistled softly the tune to “Sweet Molly Malone” and when
Kitty came quietly into the room her blue eyes searched his
questioningly, and there was a gentleness in them which made him
understand that the old song had gone straight home, for it was Kitty
Duchene herself who had taught him the melody, years and years ago, it
seemed. She had told him a great deal about Fawcettville, its green
hills and its meadows, its ancient orchards and the great “bottoms,”
yellow and black with ox-eyed daisies. And tonight she said, with her
pretty face very close to his: “I want to live back in the old home,
Jim. Do you love me enough for that?”

The thrill in her voice, the soft touch of her hand, stirred Bobby’s
soul until it rose above all fear, and he promised. He would go back.
But—what might happen then? Could he always live as J. Wesley Brown?
Would no one ever recognize him? Trouble began to seat itself in his
eyes. Misgivings began to fill him. And then, in one great dynamic
explosion, the world was shattered about Bobby McTabb’s ears.

He had taken Kitty to a carnival, and like two children they were
stumbling through a “House of Mystery,” losing themselves in its
mazes, laughing until the tears glistened in Kitty’s happy eyes, when
they ran up against two mirrors. One of these made tall and thin
people short and fat, and the other made short and fat people tall and
thin. Before one of these stepped B. McTabb. For a moment he stood
there stunned and helpless. Then he gave a sudden quick gasp and faced
Kitty. There was no laughter now in the girl’s eyes, but a look of
horror and understanding. In that hapless moment Bobby’s leanness was
gone. He was the old Bobby again, short and ludicrously fat. The girl
drew back, her breath breaking in sobbing agony.

“Robert,” she cried accusingly. “Robert McTabb!”

She drew still farther away from him, and hopelessly he reached out
his arms.

“Kitty—My God, let me explain,” he pleaded. “You don’t understand—”

But she was going from him, and he did not follow.


                                 III

Now there were three things which might have happened to Bobby McTabb.
In all justice Kitty should have immediately reported him to the
authorities, but she loved him too much for that, and was too loyal to
herself ever to see him again. Or, in the despair and hopelessness of
the situation, Bobby might have paid penance by drowning himself or
hanging himself. There was one other alternative—flight. But, as we
have stated, Bobby was an original thief, and he did just what no
other thief would have thought of doing.

He turned his properties into cash as quickly as he could, and bought
a ticket for Fawcettville. He arrived in the village on a late night
train, as he had planned. The place was deserted. People were asleep.
With a big throb at his heart he saw that the building which he had
once occupied was empty. It was just as he had left it on that third
of July morning. Something rose in his throat and choked him as he
turned away. After all he loved Fawcettville—loved it more than any
other place on earth, and the tears came into his eyes as he passed
reverently the old familiar spots, and came at last to Kitty Duchene’s
home, with the maples whispering mournfully above him. He almost
sobbed aloud when he saw a light in Kitty’s window. For a long time he
sat under the maples, until the light went out and he could no longer
see Kitty’s shadow against the curtain. All about him were the homes
of the people who had loved and trusted him, and he groaned aloud as
he turned back.

No one in Fawcettville knew of Bobby McTabb’s visit that night. No one
in the world knew of the scheme which Bobby carried away with him. On
the second day the owner of the bank building received a letter,
signed by a stranger, asking him to clean and repair the old building,
and enclosing an one-hundred dollar bill for the first quarter’s rent.
It was twice the rent Bobby McTabb had paid in the old days, and the
mystery became the talk of the village.

Bobby came again on the late night train, got off at Henderson, three
miles west of Fawcettville, and drove over in a rig. The rig was
heavily laden with various things, but chiefly with a big gilt and
gold lettered sign, such as Fawcettville had never known. There were a
few who heard the driving of the midnight nails in that sign as it was
hung over the new building. After that two men went through the
village, as stealthily as thieves, and on every barn and store, and
even on the fronts of houses, were pasted bills two feet square; and
at dawn other messengers began delivering sealed letters to the
farmers for miles around.

The first bright rays of the morning sun lighted up the gilt and gold
letters on Bobby’s sign, and those letters read:

                            ROBERT McTABB
                   Loans, Real Estate and Insurance

Sile Jenks, the milkman, was the first to read the bill in front of
his house, and with a wild yell he began awakening his neighbors.
Inside of half an hour Fawcettville was in an uproar. Men and women
came hurrying toward the old bank building, and in front of that
building, with a happy smile on his face, stood Bobby McTabb. Men
rushed up to him and wrung his hands until it seemed as though they
must pull out his arms; women crowded through to his side; children
shouted out his old name; the dogs barked in the old way—he heard the
old laughter, the old voices, the old greetings—even deeper and more
affectionate now; and then there came the first rigs from the country,
followed by others, until they streamed in from all sides, just as
they do when a circus comes to town. For three hours Bobby stood up
manfully, and then the climax came; for straight up to him, with
glorious, shining eyes and love in her face, came Kitty Duchene. She
paid no attention to those about them, but put her arms up about
Bobby’s neck and kissed him.

“NOW I understand,” she whispered, looking at him proudly. “But why
didn’t you tell me—up there, Robert?”

And for the first time in his life Bobby McTabb’s voice choked him
until he could not speak.

This was what the people of Fawcettville and the country round had
read on Bobby’s bills and in his letters:

    Dear old friends—

    You will remember one summer day, nearly five years ago,
    when I came into your town—Bobby McTabb. I was without
    friends, without introductions, without money—but you will
    remember, too, how you received me with open arms, and for
    two years made life for me here happier than any life that
    I had ever dreamed might exist for me. You made me love
    you, as I would have loved my father, my mother, my
    sister; and I schemed and schemed to think of some way in
    which I could repay you. At last the time came. I saw an
    opportunity of making a great deal of money, but to make
    that money I required a large sum in cash. I believe that
    most of you would have responded to my call for that
    cash—but, perhaps foolishly, I had the childish desire TO
    SURPRISE YOU. So I went away and took your money with me.
    I have realized, since then, that the joke was not a good
    one—but never for an instant have I believed that you
    would lose confidence in me.

    Dear old friends, what I went away to achieve I HAVE
    achieved, and my heart is near bursting with joy at the
    knowledge that once more I am to be one of you—until the
    end of life. Friends, I took with me just one hundred and
    forty thousand dollars of your money, and I have brought
    you back just six dollars for every one that you have
    loaned me during that time. Is this work well done? Is it,
    at last, a proof of the deep love and reverence I hold for
    you all? I have the money in cash, and every depositor of
    the old bank, when he calls upon me, will receive just
    seven dollars in place of every dollar he had deposited.

    But it is not money, but love, that counts, dear friends,
    and I ask that you measure me—not by the gift I am making
    to Fawcettville—but in that almost immeasurable devotion
    which I hold for you all.

                                            Affectionately,
                                                    Bobby McTabb.


=================================================

THE SCHOOLTEACHER AT BOTTLE FLAT.
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Little Guzzy and Other Stories, by
John Habberton


IT certainly _was_ hard. What was the freedom of a country in which the
voice of the original founders was spent in vain? Had not they, the
“Forty” miners of Bottle Flat, really started the place? Hadn’t they
located claims there? Hadn’t they contributed three ounces each,
ostensibly to set up in business a brother miner who unfortunately lost
an arm, but really that a saloon might be opened, and the genuineness
and stability of the camp be assured? Hadn’t they promptly killed or
scared away every Chinaman who had ever trailed his celestial pig-tail
into the Flat? Hadn’t they cut and beaten a trail to Placerville, so
that miners could take a run to that city when the Flat became too
quiet? Hadn’t they framed the squarest betting code in the whole
diggings? And when a ’Frisco man basely attempted to break up the camp
by starting a gorgeous saloon a few miles up the creek, hadn’t they gone
up in a body and cleared him out, giving him only ten minutes in which
to leave the creek for ever? All this they had done, actuated only by a
stern sense of duty, and in the patient anticipation of the reward which
traditionally crowns virtuous action. But now—oh, ingratitude of
republics!—a schoolteacher was to be forced upon Bottle Flat in spite of
all the protest which they, the oldest inhabitants, had made!

Such had been their plaint for days, but the sad excitement had not been
productive of any fights, for the few married men in the camp prudently
absented themselves at night from “The Nugget” saloon, where the matter
was fiercely discussed every evening. There was, therefore, such an
utter absence of diversity of opinion, that the most quarrelsome
searched in vain for provocation.

On the afternoon of the day on which the opening events of this story
occurred, the boys, by agreement, stopped work two hours earlier than
usual, for the stage usually reached Bottle Flat about two hours before
sundown, and the one of that day was to bring the hated teacher. The
boys had wellnigh given up the idea of further resistance, yet curiosity
has a small place even in manly bosoms, and they could at least _look_
hatred at the detested pedagogue. So about four o’clock they gathered at
The Nugget so suddenly, that several fathers, who were calmly drinking
inside, had barely time to escape through the back windows.

The boys drank several times before composing themselves into their
accustomed seats and leaning-places; but it was afterward asserted, and
Southpaw—the one-armed barkeeper—cited as evidence, that none of them
took sugar in their liquor. They subjected their sorrow to homeopathic
treatment by drinking only the most raw and rasping fluids that the bar
afforded.

The preliminary drinking over, they moodily whittled, chewed, and
expectorated; a stranger would have imagined them a batch of miserable
criminals awaiting transportation.

The silence was finally broken by a decided-looking red-haired man, who
had been neatly beveling the door-post with his knife, and who spoke as
if his words only by great difficulty escaped being bitten in two.

“We ken burn down the schoolhouse right before his face and eyes, and
then mebbe the State Board’ll git our idees about eddycation.”

“Twon’t be no use, Mose,” said Judge Barber, whose legal title was
honorary, and conferred because he had spent some time in a penitentiary
in the East. “Them State Board fellers is wrong, but they’ve got grit,
ur they’d never hev got the schoolhouse done after we rode the
contractor out uv the Flat on one of his own boards. Besides, some uv
’em might think we wuz rubbin’ uv it in, an’ next thing you know’d
they’d be buildin’ us a jail.”

“Can’t we buy off these young uns’ folks?” queried an angular fellow
from Southern Illinois. “They’re a mizzable pack of shotes, an’ I
b’leeve they’d all leave the camp fur a few ounces.”

“Ye—es,” drawled the judge, dubiously; “but thar’s the Widder
Ginneys—_she’d_ pan out a pretty good schoolroom-full with her eight
young uns, an’ there ain’t ounces enough in the diggin’s to make _her_
leave while Tom Ginneys’s coffin’s roostin’ under the rocks.”

“Then,” said Mose, the first speaker, his words escaping with even more
difficulty than before, “throw around keards to see who’s to marry the
widder, an’ boss her young uns. The feller that gits the fust Jack’s to
do the job.”

“Meanin’ no insult to this highly respectable crowd,” said the judge, in
a very bland tone, and inviting it to walk up to the bar and specify its
consolation, “I don’t b’leeve there’s one uv yer the widder’d hev.” The
judge’s eye glanced along the line at the bar, and he continued softly,
but in decided accents—“Not a cussed one. But,” added the judge, passing
his pouch to the barkeeper, “if anything’s to be done, it must be done
lively, fur the stage is pretty nigh here. Tell ye what’s ez good ez
ennything. We’ll crowd around the stage, fust throwin’ keards for who’s
to put out his hoof to be accidently trod onto by the infernal teacher
ez he gits out. Then satisfaction must be took out uv the teacher. It’ll
be a mean job, fur these teachers hevn’t the spunk of a coyote, an’ ten
to one he won’t hev no shootin’ irons, so the job’ll hev to be done with
fists.”

“Good!” said Mose. “The crowd drinks with me to a square job, and no
backin’. Chuck the pasteboards, jedge——The—dickens!” For Mose had got
first Jack.

“Square job, and no backin’,” said the judge, with a grin. “There’s the
stage now—hurry up, fellers!”

The stage drew up with a crash in front of The Nugget, and the
passengers, outside and in, but none looking teacherish, hurried into
the saloon. The boys scarcely knew whether to swear from disappointment
or gratification, when a start from Mose drew their attention again to
the stage. On the top step appeared a small shoe, above which was
visible a small section of stocking far whiter and smaller than is usual
in the mines. In an instant a similar shoe appeared on the lower step,
and the boys saw, successively, the edge of a dress, a waterproof cloak,
a couple of small gloved hands, a bright muffler, and a pleasant face
covered with brown hair, and a bonnet. Then they heard a cheerful voice
say:

“I’m the teacher, gentlemen—can any one show me the schoolhouse?”

The miserable Mose looked ghastly, and tottered. A suspicion of a wink
graced the judge’s eye, but he exclaimed in a stern, low tone: “Square
job, an’ no backin’,” upon which Mose took to his heels and the
Placerville trail.

The judge had been a married man, so he promptly answered:

“I’ll take yer thar, mum, ez soon ez I git yer baggage.”

“Thank you,” said the teacher; “that valise under the seat is all.”

The judge extracted a small valise marked “Huldah Brown,” offered his
arm, and he and the teacher walked off before the astonished crowd as
naturally as if the appearance of a modest-looking young lady was an
ordinary occurrence at the Flat.

The stage refilled, and rattled away from the dumb and staring crowd,
and the judge returned.

“Well, boys,” said he, “yer got to marry _two_ women, now, to stop that
school, an’ you’ll find this un more particler than the widder. I just
tell yer what it is about that school—it’s a-goin’ to go on, spite uv
any jackasses that wants it broke up; an’ any gentleman that’s insulted
ken git satisfaction by——”

“Who wants it broke up, you old fool?” demanded Toledo, a man who had
been named after the city from which he had come, and who had been from
the first one of the fiercest opponents of the school. “I move the
appointment uv a committee of three to wait on the teacher, see if the
school wants anything money can buy, take up subscriptions to git it,
an’ lay out any feller that don’t come down with the dust when he’s went
fur.”

“Hurray!” “Bully!” “Good!” “Sound!” “Them’s the talk!” and other
sympathetic expressions, were heard from the members of the late
anti-school party.

The judge, who, by virtue of age, was the master of ceremonies and
general moderator of the camp, very promptly appointed a committee,
consisting of Toledo and two miners, whose attire appeared the most
respectable in the place, and instructed them to wait on the schoolmarm,
and tender her the cordial support of the miners.

Early the next morning the committee called at the schoolhouse, attached
to which were two small rooms in which teachers were expected to keep
house.

The committee found the teacher “putting to rights” the schoolroom. Her
dress was tucked up, her sleeves rolled, her neck hidden by a bright
handkerchief, and her hair “a-blowin’ all to glory,” as Toledo afterward
expressed it. Between the exertion, the bracing air, and the excitement
caused by the newness of everything, Miss Brown’s pleasant face was
almost handsome.

“Mornin’, marm,” said Toledo, raising a most shocking hat, while the
remaining committee-men expeditiously ranged themselves behind him, so
that the teacher might by no chance look into their eyes.

“Good-morning, gentlemen,” said Miss Brown, with a cheerful smile;
“please be seated. I suppose you wish to speak of your children?”

Toledo, who was a very young man, blushed, and the whole committee was
as uneasy on its feet as if its boots had been soled with fly-blisters.
Finally, Toledo answered:

“Not much, marm, seein’ we ain’t got none. Me an’ these gentlemen’s a
committee from the boys.”

“From the boys?” echoed Miss Brown. She had heard so many wonderful
things about the Golden State, that now she soberly wondered whether
bearded men called themselves boys, and went to school.

“From the miners, washin’ along the crick, marm—they want to know what
they ken do fur yer,” continued Toledo.

“I am very grateful,” said Miss Brown; “but I suppose the local school
committee——”

“Don’t count on them, marm,” interrupted Toledo; “they’re livin’ five
miles away, and they’re only the preacher, an’ doctor, an’ a feller
that’s j’ined the church lately. None uv ’em but the doctor ever shows
themselves at the saloon, an’ _he_ only comes when there’s a diffikilty,
an’ he’s called in to officiate. But the boys—the boys hez got the dust,
marm, an’ they’ve got the will. One uv us’ll be in often to see what can
be done fur yer. Good-mornin’, marm.”

Toledo raised his hat again, the other committee-men bowed profoundly to
all the windows and seats, and then the whole retired, leaving Miss
Brown in the wondering possession of an entirely new experience.

“Well?” inquired the crowd, as the committee approached the creek.

“Well,” replied Toledo, “she’s just a hundred an’ thirty pound nugget,
an’ no mistake—hey, fellers?”

“You bet,” promptly responded the remainder of the committee.

“Good!” said the judge. “What does she want?”

Toledo’s countenance fell.

“By thunder!” he replied, “we got out ’fore she had a chance to tell
us!”

The judge stared sharply upon the young man, and hurriedly turned to
hide a merry twitching of his lips.

That afternoon the boys were considerably astonished and scared at
seeing the schoolmistress walking quickly toward the creek. The chairman
of the new committee was fully equal to the occasion. Mounting a rock,
he roared:

“You fellers without no sherts on, git. You with shoes off, put ’em on.
Take your pants out uv yer boots. Hats off when the lady comes. Hurry
up, now—no foolin’.”

The shirtless ones took a lively double-quick toward some friendly
bushes, the boys rolled down their sleeves and pantaloons, and one or
two took the extra precaution to wash the mud off their boots.

Meanwhile Miss Brown approached, and Toledo stepped forward.

“Anything wrong up at the schoolhouse?” said he.

“Oh, no,” replied Miss Brown, “but I have always had a great curiosity
to see how gold was obtained. It seems as if it must be very easy to
handle those little pans. Don’t you—don’t you suppose some miner would
lend me his pan and let me try just _once_?”

“Certingly, marm; ev’ry galoot ov ’em would be glad of the chance. Here,
you fellers—who’s got the cleanest pan?”

Half a dozen men washed out their pans, and hurried off with them.
Toledo selected one, put in dirt and water, and handed it to Miss Brown.

“Thar you are, marm, but I’m afeard you’ll wet your dress.”

“Oh, that won’t harm,” cried Miss Brown, with a laugh which caused one
enthusiastic miner to “cut the pigeon-wing.”

She got the miner’s touch to a nicety, and in a moment had a spray of
dirty water flying from the edge of the pan, while all the boys stood in
a respectful semicircle, and stared delightedly. The pan empty, Toledo
refilled it several times; and, finally, picking out some pebbles and
hard pieces of earth, pointed to the dirty, shiny deposit in the bottom
of the pan, and briefly remarked:

“Thar ’tis, marm.”

“Oh!” screamed Miss Brown, with delight; “is that really gold-dust?”

“That’s it,” said Toledo. “I’ll jest put it up fur yer, so yer ken kerry
it.”

“Oh, no,” said Miss Brown, “I couldn’t think of it—it isn’t mine.”

“You washed it out, marm, an’ that makes a full title in these parts.”

All of the traditional honesty of New England came into Miss Brown’s
face in an instant; and, although she, Yankee-like, estimated the value
of the dust, and sighingly thought how much easier it was to win gold in
that way than by forcing ideas into stupid little heads, she firmly
declined the gold, and bade the crowd a smiling good-day.

“Did yer see them little fingers uv hern a-holdin’ out that pan?—did yer
see her, fellers?” inquired an excited miner.

“Yes, an’ the way she made that dirt git, ez though she was useder to
washin’ than wallopin’,” said another.

“Wallopin’!” echoed a staid miner. “I’d gie my claim, an’ throw in my
pile to boot, to be a young ’un an’ git walloped by them playthings of
han’s.”

“Jest see how she throwed dirt an’ water on them boots,” said another,
extending an enormous ugly boot. “Them boots ain’t fur sale now—them
ain’t.”

“Them be durned!” contemptuously exclaimed another. “She tramped right
on my toes as she backed out uv the crowd.”

Every one looked jealously at the last speaker, and a grim old fellow
suggested that the aforesaid individual had obtained a trampled foot by
fraud, and that each man in camp had, consequently, a right to demand
satisfaction of him.

But the judge decided that he of the trampled foot was right, and that
any miner who wouldn’t take such a chance, whether fraudulently or
otherwise, hadn’t the spirit of a man in him.

Yankee Sam, the shortest man in camp, withdrew from the crowd, and paced
the banks of the creek, lost in thought. Within half an hour Sam was
owner of the only store in the place, had doubled the prices of all
articles of clothing contained therein, and increased at least six-fold
the price of all the white shirts.

Next day the sun rose on Bottle Flat in his usual conservative and
impassive manner. Had he respected the dramatic proprieties, he would
have appeared with astonished face and uplifted hands, for seldom had a
whole community changed so completely in a single night.

Uncle Hans, the only German in the camp, had spent the preceding
afternoon in that patient investigation for which the Teutonic mind is
so justly noted. The morning sun saw over Hans’s door a sign, in
charcoal, which read, “SHAVIN’ DUN HIER”; and few men went to the creek
that morning without submitting themselves to Hans’s hands.

Then several men who had been absent from the saloon the night before
straggled into camp, with jaded mules and new attire. Carondelet Joe
came in, clad in a pair of pants, on which slender saffron-hued serpents
ascended graceful gray Corinthian columns, while from under the collar
of a new white shirt appeared a cravat, displaying most of the lines of
the solar spectrum.

Flush, the Flat champion at poker, came in late in the afternoon, with a
huge watch-chain, and an overpowering bosom-pin, and his horrid fingers
sported at least one seal-ring each.

Several stove-pipe hats were visible in camp, and even a pair of gloves
were reported in the pocket of a miner.

Yankee Sam had sold out his entire stock, and prevented bloodshed over
his only bottle of hair-oil by putting it up at a raffle, in forty
chances, at an ounce a chance. His stock of white shirts, seven in
number, were visible on manly forms; his pocket combs and glasses were
all gone; and there had been a steady run on needles and thread. Most of
the miners were smoking new white clay pipes, while a few thoughtful
ones, hoping for a repetition of the events of the previous day, had
scoured their pans to a dazzling brightness.

As for the innocent cause of all this commotion, she was fully as
excited as the miners themselves. She had never been outside of Middle
Bethany, until she started for California. Everything on the trip had
been strange, and her stopping-place and its people were stranger than
all. The male population of Middle Bethany, as is usual with small New
England villages, consisted almost entirely of very young boys and very
old men. But here at Bottle Flat were hosts of middle-aged men, and such
funny ones! She was wild to see more of them, and hear them talk; yet,
her wildness was no match for her prudence. She sighed to think how
slightly Toledo had spoken of the minister on the local committee, and
she piously admitted to herself that Toledo and his friends were
undoubtedly on the brink of the bottomless pit, and yet—they certainly
were very kind. If she could only exert a good influence upon these
men—but how?

Suddenly she bethought herself of the grand social centre of Middle
Bethany—the singing-school. Of course, she couldn’t start a
singing-school at Bottle Flat, but if she were to say the children
needed to be led in singing, would it be very hypocritical? She might
invite such of the miners as were musically inclined to lead the school
in singing in the morning, and thus she might, perhaps, remove some of
the prejudice which, she had been informed, existed against the school.

She broached the subject to Toledo, and that faithful official had
nearly every miner in camp at the schoolhouse that same evening. The
judge brought a fiddle, Uncle Hans came with a cornet, and Yellow Pete
came grinning in with his darling banjo.

There was a little disappointment all around when the boys declared
their ignorance of “Greenville” and “Bonny Doon,” which airs Miss Brown
decided were most easy for the children to begin with; but when it was
ascertained that the former was the air to “Saw My Leg Off,” and the
latter was identical with the “Three Black Crows,” all friction was
removed, and the melodious howling attracted the few remaining boys at
the saloon, and brought them up in a body, led by the barkeeper himself.

The exact connection between melody and adoration is yet an unsolved
religio-psychological problem. But we all know that everywhere in the
habitable globe the two intermingle, and stimulate each other, whether
the adoration be offered to heavenly or earthly objects. And so it came
to pass that, at the Bottle Flat singing-school, the boys looked
straight at the teacher while they raised their tuneful voices; that
they came ridiculously early, so as to get front seats; and that they
purposely sung out of tune, once in a while, so as to be personally
addressed by the teacher.

And she—pure, modest, prudent, and refined—saw it all, and enjoyed it
intensely. Of course, it could never go any further, for though there
was in Middle Bethany no moneyed aristocracy, the best families scorned
alliances with any who were undegenerate, and would not be unequally
yoked with those who drank, swore, and gambled—let alone the fearful
suspicion of murder, which Miss Brown’s imagination affixed to every man
at the Flat.

But the boys themselves—considering the unspeakable contempt which had
been manifested in the camp for the profession of teaching, and for all
who practiced it—the boys exhibited a condescension truly Christian.
They vied with each other in manifesting it, and though the means were
not always the most appropriate, the honesty of the sentiment could not
be doubted.

One by one the greater part of the boys, after adoring and hoping, saw
for themselves that Miss Brown could never be expected to change her
name at their solicitation. Sadder but better men, they retired from the
contest, and solaced themselves by betting on the chances of those still
“on the track,” as an ex-jockey tersely expressed the situation.

There was no talk of “false hearted” or “fair temptress,” such as men
often hear in society; for not only had all the tenderness emanated from
manly breasts alone, but it had never taken form of words.

Soon the hopeful ones were reduced to half a dozen of these. Yankee Sam
was the favorite among the betting men, for Sam, knowing the habits of
New England damsels, went to Placerville one Friday, and returned next
day with a horse and buggy. On Sunday he triumphantly drove Miss Brown
to the nearest church. Ten to one was offered on Sam that Sunday
afternoon, as the boys saw the demure and contented look on Miss Brown’s
face as she returned from church. But Samuel followed in the sad
footsteps of many another great man, for so industriously did he drink
to his own success that he speedily developed into a bad case of
_delirium tremens_.

Then Carondelet Joe, calmly confident in the influence of his wonderful
pants, led all odds in betting. But one evening, when Joe had managed to
get himself in the front row and directly before the little teacher,
that lady turned her head several times and showed signs of discomfort.
When it finally struck the latter that the human breath might, perhaps,
waft toward a lady perfumes more agreeable than those of mixed drinks,
he abruptly quitted the school and the camp.

Flush, the poker champion, carried with him to the singing-school that
astounding impudence which had long been the terror and admiration of
the camp. But a quality which had always seemed exactly the thing when
applied to poker seemed to the boys barely endurable when displayed
toward Miss Brown.

One afternoon, Flush indiscreetly indulged in some triumphant and rather
slighting remarks about the little teacher. Within fifteen minutes,
Flush’s final earthly home had been excavated, and an amateur undertaker
was making his coffin.

An untimely proposal by a good-looking young Mexican, And his prompt
rejection, left the race between Toledo and a Frenchman named Lecomte.
It also left Miss Brown considerably frightened, for until now she had
imagined nothing more serious than the rude admiration which had so
delighted her at first.

But now, who knew but some one else would be ridiculous? Poor little
Miss Brown suffered acutely at the thought of giving pain, and
determined to be more demure than ever.

But alas! even her agitation seemed to make her more charming to her two
remaining lovers.

Had the boys at the saloon comprehended in the least the cause of Miss
Brown’s uneasiness, they would have promptly put both Lecomte and Toledo
out of the camp, or out of the world. But to their good-natured,
conceited minds it meant only that she was confused, and unable to
decide, and unlimited betting was done, to be settled upon the
retirement of either of the contestants.

And while patriotic feeling influenced the odds rather in Toledo’s
favor, it was fairly admitted that the Frenchman was a formidable rival.

To all the grace of manner, and the knowledge of women that seems to run
in Gallic blood, he was a man of tolerable education and excellent
taste. Besides, Miss Brown was so totally different from French women,
that every development of her character afforded him an entirely new
sensation, and doubled his devotion.

Toledo stood his ground manfully, though the boys considered it a very
bad sign when he stopped drinking, and spent hours in pacing the ground
in front of his hut, with his hands behind him, and his eyes fixed on
the ground.

Finally, when he was seen one day to throw away his faithful old pipe,
heavy betters hastened to “hedge” as well as they might.

Besides, as one of the boys truthfully observed, “He couldn’t begin to
wag a jaw along with that Frenchman.”

But, like many other young men, he could talk quite eloquently with his
eyes, and as the language of the eyes is always direct, and purely
grammatical, Miss Brown understood everything they said, and, to her
great horror, once or twice barely escaped talking back.

The poor little teacher was about to make the whole matter a subject of
special prayer, when a knock at the door startled her.

She answered it, and beheld the homely features of the judge.

“I just come in to talk a little matter that’s been botherin’ me some
time. Ye’ll pardon me ef I talk a little plain?” said he.

“Certainly,” replied the teacher, wondering if he, too, had joined her
persecutors.

“Thank ye,” said the judge, looking relieved. “It’s all right. I’ve got
darters to hum ez big ez you be, an’ I want to talk to yer ez ef yer was
one uv ’em.”

The judge looked uncertain for a moment, and then proceeded:

“That feller Toledo’s dead in love with yer—uv course you know it,
though ’tain’t likely he’s told yer. All I want to say ’bout him is,
drop him kindly. He’s been took so bad sence you come, that he’s stopped
drinkin’ an’ chewin’ an’ smokin’ an’ cussin’, an’ he hasn’t played a
game at The Nugget sence the first singin’-school night. Mebbe this all
ain’t much to you, but you’ve read ’bout that woman that was spoke well
uv fur doin’ what she could. He’s the fust feller I’ve ever seen in the
diggin’s that went back on all the comforts uv life, an’—an’ I’ve been a
young man myself, an’ know how big a claim it’s been fur him to work. I
ain’t got the heart to see him spiled now; but he _will_ be ef, when yer
hev to drop him, yer don’t do it kindly. An’—just one thing more—the
quicker he’s out of his misery the better.”

The old jail-bird screwed a tear out of his eye with a dirty knuckle,
and departed abruptly, leaving the little teacher just about ready to
cry herself.

But before she was quite ready, another knock startled her.

She opened the door, and let in Toledo himself.

“Good-evin’, marm,” said he, gravely. “I just come in to make my last
’fficial call, seein’ I’m goin’ away to-morrer. Ez there anything the
schoolhouse wants I ken git an’ send from ’Frisco?”

“Going away!” ejaculated the teacher, heedless of the remainder of
Toledo’s sentence.

“Yes, marm; goin’ away fur good. Fact is, I’ve been tryin’ to behave
myself lately, an’ I find I need more company at it than I git about the
diggin’s. I’m goin’ some place whar I ken learn to be the gentleman I
feel like bein’—to be decent an’ honest, an’ useful, an’ there ain’t
anybody here that keers to help a feller that way—nobody.”

The ancestor of the Browns of Middle Bethany was at Lexington on that
memorable morning in ‘75, and all of his promptness and his courage, ten
times multiplied, swelled the heart of his trembling little descendant,
as she faltered out:

“There’s one.”

“Who?” asked Toledo, before he could raise his eyes.

But though Miss Brown answered not a word, he did not repeat his
question, for such a rare crimson came into the little teacher’s face,
that he hid it away in his breast, and acted as if he would never let it
out again.

Another knock at the door.

Toledo dropped into a chair, and Miss Brown, hastily smoothing back her
hair, opened the door, and again saw the judge.

“I jest dropped back to say——” commenced the judge, when his eye fell
upon Toledo.

He darted a quick glance at the teacher, comprehended the situation at
once, and with a loud shout of “Out of his misery, by thunder!” started
on a run to carry the news to the saloon.

                  *       *       *       *       *

Miss Brown completed her term, and then the minister, who was on the
local Board, was called in to formally make her tutor for life to a
larger pupil. Lecomte, with true French gallantry, insisted on being
groomsman, and the judge gave away the bride. The groom, who gave a name
very different from any ever heard at the Flat, placed on his bride’s
finger a ring, inscribed within, “Made from gold washed by Huldah
Brown.” The little teacher has increased the number of her pupils by
several, and her latest one calls her grandma.

=====================================================

THE SHAKER GIRL.
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Love After Marriage; and Other Stories of
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It was on a Sunday morning, when Roland Gray entered the village of
----. Though his mind was intent on the object of his journey, he
could not but admire the singular neatness and uniformity of the
houses, the velvet smoothness of the grass on the wayside, and the
even surface of the street, from which every pebble seemed to have
been removed. An air of perfect tranquillity reigned over the
whole--not a being was seen moving abroad, not a human face beaming
through the windows; yet far as the eye could reach, it roamed over a
vast, cultivated plain, covered with all the animated hues of
vegetation, giving evidence that the spirit of life was there, or had
been recently active. "Surely," thought Roland, "I have entered one of
those cities, described in the Arabian Nights, where some magician has
suddenly converted the inhabitants into stone. I will dismount and
explore some of these buildings--perchance I shall find some man, who
is only half marble, who can explain this enchantment of silence." He
had scarcely dismounted, and fastened his horse to a part of the
snow-white railing which guarded every avenue to the dwellings, when
he saw a most singular figure emerging from one, and approaching the
spot where he stood. It was a boy of about twelve years old, clad in
the ancient costume of our forefathers--with large breeches, fastened
at the knees with square shining buckles--a coat, whose skirts were of
surprising breadth, and a low-crowned hat, whose enormous brim shaded
his round and ruddy visage. Roland could not forbear smiling at this
extraordinary figure, but habitual politeness checked his mirth. He
inquired the name of the village, and found to his surprise he was in
the midst of one of those Shaker establishments, of whose existence,
and of whose singular doctrines, he was well aware, but which, his own
home being remote, he had never had an opportunity of witnessing.
Delighted with the circumstance, for the love of novelty and
excitement was predominant in his character, he determined to avail
himself of it to its fullest extent. An old man, dressed in the same
obsolete fashion, came up the path and accosted him:

"Are you a traveller," said he, "and seeking refreshments? If so, I am
sorry you have chosen this day, but nevertheless we never refuse to
perform the rites of hospitality."

Roland confessed he had no claims upon their hospitality, having
partaken of a hearty breakfast two hours before in a town not far
distant, and he wondered within himself why they had not mentioned the
vicinity of this interesting establishment; forgetting that to those
who live within the reach of any object of curiosity, it loses its
interest. It is said there are some, who live where the echo of
Niagara's eternal thunders are ringing in their ears, who have never
gazed upon its foam. "If you come to witness our manner of worship,
young man," said the elder, "and come in a sober, godly spirit, I give
you welcome. The world's people often visit us, some, I am sorry to
say, to scoff and to jest; but you have an honest, comely countenance,
and I trust are led by better motives."

Roland was no hypocrite, but the good Shaker opened for him so fair a
door of excuse for his intrusion, he was unwilling to deny that he was
moved by a laudable desire to behold their peculiar form of worship.
Pleased by the sunny openness of his countenance, the elder led the
way to the house set apart for the service of the Most High, exhorting
him at the same time to renounce the pomps and vanities of the world,
and unite with them in that _oneness_ of spirit, which distinguished
their society from the children of mankind. No lofty spire marked out
the temple of the Lord, nor did its form differ from that of a common
dwelling-place. They entered a spacious hall, the floor of which
presented such a dazzling expanse of white, the foot of the traveller
hesitated before pressing its polished surface. The walls were of the
same shining whiteness, chilling the eye by their cold uniformity--and
benches arranged with the most exact precision on each side of the
building, marked the boundaries of either sex Roland seated himself at
some distance from the prescribed limits, and waited with proper
solemnity the entrance of the worshippers. He observed that the men
invariably entered at one door, the women at another, and that they
had as little intercourse as if they belonged to different worlds. The
men were all clothed in the ancient costume we have just described,
and the women were dressed in garments as peculiar and unbecoming. A
shirt of the purest white, short gown of the same texture, a 'kerchief
folded in stiff unbending plaits, a mob cap of linen fastened close
around the face, from which every tress of hair was combed carefully
back, constituted their chill and ghost-like attire. As one by one
these pallid figures glided in, and took their appointed seat, Roland
felt as if he were gazing on the phantasmagoria of a dream, so pale
and unearthly did they seem. The countenances of the males were
generally suffused with a ruddy glow, but cold and colourless as
marble were the cheeks of that sex he had been wont to see adorned
with the roses of beauty and health. They arose and arranged
themselves in a triangular form, while several of the aged stood in
the centre, commencing the worship by a hymn of praise. Their voices
were harsh and broken, but the devotion of their manner sanctified the
strains, and Roland felt not, as he feared he should, a disposition
for mirth. But when they gradually formed into a procession, marching
two and two in a regular line, all joining in the wild and dissonant
notes, then warming as they continued, changing the solemn march into
the liveliest dance, clapping their hands simultaneously and shouting
till the cold white walls resounded with the strange hosannas; all the
while, those hueless, passionless faces gleaming by him, so still and
ghastly mid their shroud-like garments, his brain began to reel, and
he almost imagined himself attending the orgies of the dead, of
resuscitated bodies, with the motions of life, but without the living
soul. Still, over the whole group there was a pervading solemnity and
devotion, an apparent abandonment of the whole world--an anticipation
of the loneliness and lifelessness of the tomb, that redeemed it from
ridicule, and inspired emotions kindred to awe. This awe, however,
soon melted away in pity at such delusion, and this sensation became
at length converted into admiration for an object, at first unnoticed
in the general uniformity of the scene, but which grew upon his eye,
like the outline of the landscape through the morning mist. There was
one young girl moving in this throng of worshippers, whose superior
bearing could not long elude the stranger's scrutiny. Her age might
be fourteen or fifteen, perhaps younger; it was difficult to decide
through the muffling folds of a dress which levelled every distinction
of form and comeliness. As she passed and repassed him, in the
evolutions of their dance, he caught occasional glimpses of a face,
which, though pale, betrayed the flitting colour through the
transparent skin; and once or twice the soft, thoughtful gray eyes
were turned towards him, with a wistful and earnest expression, as if
claiming sympathy and kindness from some congenial being. Fixing his
gaze upon the spot where he first beheld her, he watched her returning
figure with an intensity that at last became visible to the object of
it, for the pale rose of her cheek grew deeper and deeper, and her
beautiful gray eyes were bent upon the floor. Roland leaned from the
window near which he was seated, to see if it was actually the same
world he had inhabited that morning, so strangely were his senses
affected by the shrill music, growing louder and louder, the
shuffling, gliding motions, increasing in velocity, and this sweet
apparition so unexpectedly mingling in such an incongruous scene. The
breath of summer redolent with a thousand perfumes stole over his
brow--the blue sky was arching over his head; never had creation
seemed more lovely or glowing; yet the worshippers within deemed they
were offering an acceptable sacrifice on the altar of God, the
sacrifice of those social affections, which find such beautiful
emblems in the works of nature. Roland became so lost in these
reflections, he hardly noticed the closing of the exercise, or heard
the monotonous tones of one of the elders, who was exhorting in the
peculiar dialect of his sect. When the services were concluded, he
left the hall, still watching the motions of the gray-eyed damsel, in
the bold resolution of accosting her, and discovering if she were a
willing devotee. As she walked along with a light step, in spite of
her clumsy high-heeled shoes, by the side of an ancient dame, Roland,
unconscious of the extreme audacity of the act, and hardly knowing
himself in what manner to address her, crossed her path, and was in
the very act of apologizing for the intrusion, when his arm was seized
with a sturdy grasp, and he saw the old Shaker who had introduced him
into the assembly, standing by his side. "Young man," said he, in a
stern voice--"do you come here, a wolf in sheep's clothing, in the
very midst of the flock? what is your business with this child, whom
our rules forbid you to address?" Roland felt at first very indignant,
but a moment's reflection convinced him he had erred, and
transgressed their rigid rules. He felt too that he had placed himself
in rather a ridiculous situation, and he stood before the rebuking
elder with a blush of ingenuous shame, that completely disarmed his
wrath. "You are young, very young," said the old man--"and I forgive
you--you have been brought up in the midst of the vanities of the
world, and I pity you; yet my heart cleaves to you, young man, and
when you become weary of those vanities, as you shortly will, come to
us, and you will find that peace which the world can neither give nor
take away."

He shook hands with Roland after he had spoken, who acknowledged his
offence, thanked him for his counsel and kindness, and, mounting his
horse, left him with a sentiment of unfeigned respect; so true it is,
that sincerity of faith gives dignity to the professor of many a creed
revolting to human reason. Roland looked back upon the beautiful
village, and wondered at what he had just witnessed. He felt a strong
disposition to linger, that he might discover something more of the
peculiarities of this singular and isolated people. Had he known their
incorruptible honesty, their unwearied industry, their trusting
hospitality, their kindness and charity--had he seen the pale
sisterhood extending their cherishing cares to the children of
orphanage and want, he would have been convinced that warm streams of
living tenderness were flowing beneath the cold forms of their austere
religion.

Roland Gray was very young, and had seen but little of the world. He
had led the secluded life of a student, and, but lately freed from
collegiate restraints, he had been trying his wings, preparatory to a
bolder flight across the Atlantic. He was now on the way to his
sister, who, with himself, was placed under the guardianship of the
excellent Mr. Worthington, for they were orphans, left with an
independent fortune, but singularly destitute of kindred, being the
last of their race. An invalid gentleman, one of his father's early
friends, was about to travel in foreign climes to try the benefit of a
milder atmosphere, and he urged Roland to be his companion. Such a
proposal was accepted with gratitude, and Roland, with buoyant
spirits, returned to his sister, to bid her farewell, before launching
on the "deep blue sea." Lucy Gray was older than her brother, and from
childhood had exercised over him the influence with which a few
additional years, joined to a strength of mind far beyond her years,
invested her. He was the object no less of her love than her pride.
She looked upon him as the last representative of a family, honoured
among the most honourable, and destined to transmit to posterity his
ancestral name, with unblemished and still more exalted lustre. She
resolved he should ennoble himself by marriage, and would have
scorned, as degrading, the thought that love might make the youth a
rebel to her will. She believed the affections entirely under the
control of the reason, and looked upon the passions as vassals to be
dragged at its chariot wheels. Lucy was not loved by her friends, but
she was respected and esteemed for the firmness of her principles, and
the strength of her mind. But Roland loved as much as he revered her.
His heart was a fountain of warm and generous affections, and it
flowed out towards her, his only sister, in the fulness of a current,
that found no other legitimate channel. Accustomed to yield his rash
and ardent impulses to the direction of her cooler judgment, he looked
up to her as the mentor of his follies, rather than as the companion
of his youthful amusements, and now, after an absence of several
months, partly from pleasure and partly from business, he looked
forward to meeting her with something of the feelings of a son,
blended with the affection of a brother. His arrival at Mr.
Worthington's was hailed with a burst of joy, for Roland had a face of
sunshine and a voice of melody, that shed light and music wherever he
went. In relating his adventures, he failed not to give due interest
to his interview with the Shakers, and laughed over the Quixotism that
exposed him to so stern a rebuke. The pretty little Shakeress did not
lose any of her attractions in his romantic description, and he dwelt
upon her dovelike eyes, melting beneath the snows of her antiquated
cap, her sweet, appealing countenance and spiritual air, till Mr.
Worthington's childless heart warmed within him, and Lucy listened
with apprehensive pride lest her brother's excited imagination should
convert this obscure unknown into a heroine of romance. It was but a
transient alarm, for she knew that the waves of the Atlantic would
soon roll between them, and Roland, surrounded by all the glorious
associations of an elder world, would cast aside every light and
ignoble fancy, and fit himself for the high station in society she
felt he was born to fill.

       *       *       *       *       *

After an absence of four years Roland Gray appeared once more in the
family circle of Mr. Worthington. His hair had assumed a darker shade,
and his cheek a darker glow, but the same sunshiny spirit lighted up
his brow and animated his lips; it was Roland Gray still, only the
bloom of boyhood was lost in the sunniness of manhood. Lucy's
handsome, but severe countenance was so irradiated with joy, it was
almost dazzling from the effect of contrast: and as she sat by his
side, and gazed in his face, she felt that all her affections and her
hopes were so completely centered in him, they could be separated only
with the breaking of her heart. Happy as Roland was in being reunited
to his sister, his attention was not so engrossed as to forget the
kindly greetings due to the other members of Mr. Worthington's
household.

"I have an adopted daughter to introduce you to," said Mr.
Worthington, drawing forward a young girl who, on the entrance of
Roland, had retreated behind a stand of geraniums, and busied herself
in picking off the faded leaves. Roland had become too familiar with
beauty in foreign climes, to be surprised into admiration of a face
however fair, but there was a sweetness, a modesty and simplicity
diffused over the young face before him, that interested his feelings
and disarmed his judgment. He could scarcely tell the colour of her
eyes, for they were downcast, but there was something in the play of
her features, that implied she sympathized in the pleasure his coming
had excited. "Roland," continued Mr. Worthington, evidently delighted
with the reception he had given his favourite, "this is my daughter
Grace, whom Providence has kindly given to cheer a widowed and
childless heart. You know I look upon you almost as my son, so you
will find in her, I trust, another sister to love." Roland held out
his hand with great alacrity to seal this new compact, but the pretty
Grace drew back with an embarrassment he was unwilling to increase,
seeing it was entirely unaffected; and there was something in Lucy's
glance that told him she resented the idea of such a partnership in
his affections. He could not but marvel where good old Mr. Worthington
had found such a fairy gift, but believing the mystery would be
explained in due time, he promised himself no slight gratification in
studying a character, concealed under such a veil of bashfulness and
reserve. The twilight hour found the brother and sister walking
together towards their accustomed seat under the sycamore boughs, the
scene of many of Lucy's former counsels, and Roland's high resolves.
She wanted to be alone with him--to guard him against a thousand
dangers and snares, visible only to her proud and jealous eye. "Oh!
Roland," said she, taking his hand and looking earnestly in his
face--"do you return unchanged?--may I still, as wont, presume to
counsel, to direct, and to sustain?" "Unchanged in everything as
regards my affection for you, my dear sister," replied he--"be still
my mentor and my guide, for I fear, with all the worldly wisdom I have
acquired, I am often the same impulsive being you have so long tried
in vain to bring under the square and compass of reason and right.
Now, I feel at this moment an irresistible impulse to know who is this
pretty God-send of Mr. Worthington's; did she drop down from the
skies, or did she come on the wings of the wind?"

"I am glad you have opened the subject, Roland, for I brought you here
to warn you of that girl's influence. Do not laugh, for, knowing you
so well, I feel bound to prevent any imposition on your open, generous
nature. I do not know who she is, probably some poor child of shame
and desertion, whom Mr. Worthington discovered and educated, for it is
but a year since he brought her from school, and introduced her as his
adopted daughter. He made a long visit to his relatives, since you
left us, and found her, I believe, in the family of his brother, in a
dependent and perhaps menial situation. Charmed by her beauty and
beguiled by her arts, the good man conceived the romantic design of
educating her as his own, and now he is felicitating himself with
another project, that of securing for this nameless foundling the
heart and the fortune of Roland Gray." Roland had heard too much about
gentle blood and honourable parentage, and been too much under the
influence of his aristocratic sister, not to shrink from the
supposition of such an union, but he protested against the word
_arts_, which Lucy had used in reference to Grace, for she looked the
most artless of human beings; and he accused her of injustice towards
Mr. Worthington, who in his singleness of heart was incapable of
making a project of any kind. "You must not think it strange," said
Lucy, "that I, a woman should not be blinded by the beauty of one of
my own sex, and I know I am superior to the weakness of envy. With an
insight into character which has never deceived me, I know that girl
to be vain, selfish, and calculating. Mr. Worthington may claim her as
_his daughter_, but he shall never impose her on me, by the name of
_sister_." Those who have witnessed the empire an elder sister of
commanding mind and manners is capable of obtaining over a younger
brother's judgment, will not be surprised that Roland learned to look
upon Grace with distrustful eyes, though he could not believe in the
duplicity Lucy ascribed to her character, and he invariably treated
her with that consideration due to the situation she held in Mr.
Worthington's family. It was impossible, however, to be domesticated
with her, to be seated at the same table, parties in the same
amusements, near each other in the evening circle, and the moonlight
walks, notwithstanding the unsleeping vigilance of Lucy, not to feel
the reality of her loveliness, her simplicity and truth. There was
something about her that haunted him like a dream, and whenever she
turned her eyes towards him, he experienced a sudden thrill of
recollection, as if he had seen that fair face before. In the evening
Mr. Worthington often challenged Lucy to a game of chess, for though
not a skilful performer, he was extravagantly fond of the game, and
Lucy had no rival in the art. She now regretted this accomplishment,
as it threw her brother more immediately into companionship with
Grace, whose conversation, when unrestrained, was perfectly
bewitching, from a mixture of bright intelligence, quick sensibility,
and profound ignorance of the vices and customs of the world. It was
evident she felt oppressed by Lucy's scrutinizing gaze, for when she
was conscious of its withdrawal, her spirits rebounded with an
unobtrusive gayety, that harmonized admirably with the life and
vivacity of Roland's disposition.

One evening, as Lucy was absorbed in the crisis of the game, Grace was
busily plying her needle, making some garments for a poor woman, whose
house and wardrobe were completely consumed by fire, the previous
night; all the ladies in the neighbourhood were contributing their
part towards relieving her wants, and a very pretty little girl, with
a basket half-filled with her mother's offerings, was waiting till
Grace had put the last stitches into a cap, whose fashion seemed to
fix the particular attention of Roland. The child, who was a petted
favourite in the family, caught up the cap the moment it was
completed, and drawing it over the soft brown locks of Grace,
laughingly fastened the linen bands. Roland uttered so sudden an
exclamation, it made Lucy start from her seat, upsetting bishop,
knight, and royalty itself. The mystery was revealed, the pretty
little Shakeress stood before him. The close linen border, under which
every lock of hair was concealed, transformed at once the fashionable
and elegant young lady into the simple and humble Shaker girl. A
scene, which the lapse of years and the crowding events of a
transatlantic tour had effaced from his memory, returned vividly to
his recollection. He wondered he had not recognised her earlier, but
the hue of the soft gray eye was darkened, and its light more warm and
shifting, her complexion had a richer colouring, and shadows of bright
hair relieved the fairness of a brow where intelligence and
sensibility now sat enthroned. Then her figure--now revealed in all
the graces of womanhood, was it the same he had seen muffled in the
stiff starched shirt and 'kerchief, moving on high-heeled shoes with
large shining buckles? Grace blushed deeply beneath his riveted gaze,
and hastily snatching the cap from her head, folded it with the other
garments she had made into the basket, and bade the little girl hasten
to her mother. "What is the meaning of all this bustle?" said Lucy,
looking at Grace with so much asperity it made her involuntarily draw
closer to Mr. Worthington. "It means," said Roland, delighted and
excited by the discovery he had made, and forgetting his sister's
daily cautions--"it means that I have found my pretty Shakeress at
last. Ah! Mr. Worthington, why did not you tell me that your adopted
daughter and my fair unknown were one?" Mr. Worthington laughed, and
taking the hand of Grace drew her upon his knee. "Because the world is
full of prejudice, and I did not like to expose my girl to its
influence. I always wanted to tell _you_, but Grace insisted I should
allow you to find it out yourself, for she told me about the bold
youth, who almost stared her out of her devotion and her wits. Nay,
Grace, I owe him a thousand thanks, for had he not warmed my old heart
by a description of your loveliness, I never should have gone so far
out of my journey to visit your village, begged you of the good people
for my own, nor would I now have such a sweet blossom to shed
fragrance over my declining years."

"And how," exclaimed Roland with irresistible curiosity, "how came she
amongst them?" Before Mr. Worthington could reply, Grace clasped her
hands earnestly together, and cried, "I was a stranger, and they took
me in; I was an orphan and they clothed me, sheltered and--"
Previously much agitated, Grace here entirely lost her self-command,
and leaning her head on the shoulder of Mr. Worthington, she wept
audibly. Lucy actually trembled and turned pale. She saw that her
empire was tottering from its foundation. Accustomed to interpret
every change of her brother's countenance, she read with terror the
intense expression with which his eyes were fixed on Grace. She was
willing he should marry from ambition, but not for love. She had never
for a moment admitted the idea that another should supplant her in his
affections--a jealousy far more dark and vindictive than that excited
by love, the jealousy of power, took possession of her soul, mingled
with a bitter hatred towards the innocent cause of these emotions.
Through life she had bowed the will of others to her own, and as long
as no opposition roused the strength of her passions, she maintained a
character of integrity and virtue, that bid defiance to scandal and
reproach. She did not know herself the evil of which she was capable,
but now the lion was unchained in her bosom, and chafed and wrestled
for its prey. Too politic to attempt checking too suddenly the tide of
feeling, yet too angry to hide her own chagrin, she left the room, and
meditated in what manner she could best arrest the evil she dreaded.
She failed not, however, to breathe a warning whisper into her
brother's ear as she passed out. Here Mr. Worthington entreated Grace
to tell Roland all she knew of herself, assuring her, in his
simplicity, that no one, next to himself, felt so deep an interest in
her, as he did. Roland felt no disposition to contradict this
assertion, and joined his own entreaties so earnestly to Mr.
Worthington's, Grace hesitated not to relate her simple history. It
could be comprised in a few words. She told of her sad and almost
desolate childhood, of her dwelling in a little cottage deep in the
woods, remote from neighbours or friends; of a dark and cruel man she
called father--here Grace's voice grew low and husky--of a pale, sick,
and dying mother, who was found by a good Shaker, on the bed of death,
and who committed her orphan child to the care of the kind Samaritan.
The man who had deserted her mother, in the extremity of her wants,
never appeared to claim his child. She was cherished in the bosom of
that benevolent society, where Roland first beheld her, grateful for
their kindness, though yearning after freedom and the fellowship of
youth, till Mr. Worthington came, and offered her the love and
guardianship of a father, if she would occupy a daughter's place in
his heart and home. Her father's name was Goldman, which she had
willingly resigned for that of Worthington, for the memory she had of
him, was like a dark and terrible dream--fearful to remember. The
dread that he might appear some day to claim her, often made her
shudder in the midst of her happiness; but as so many years had passed
away, it was more natural to suppose he had expiated his cruelty with
his life.

Had Mr. Worthington conceived the project that Lucy had suggested, and
been aware at the same time of Roland's family pride, it is not
probable he would have induced her to reveal to him the sad events of
her childhood; and had Grace been the artful being described, she
would never have told with such straightforward simplicity and deep
sensibility of her father's brutality and vices, nor expressed the
startling fear, that he might still assert the forfeited rights of
nature, and tear her from the arms of her benefactor. Such thoughts as
these filled the breast of Roland, as Grace continued her affecting
recital, where truth was attested by her blushes and her tears. She
unclasped from her neck a golden chain, from which a miniature was
suspended, the sole relic of her mother. The chain was beautifully
wrought, and indicated that however abject was the condition to which
the owner had been reduced, she had once been accustomed to the
decorations of wealth. The miniature was that of a gentleman in the
prime of life, with a dark, but interesting countenance, and dignified
bearing. Grace knew not whether it was her father's picture, for she
had but a faint recollection of his features, and the Shaker who
discovered it around her mother's neck, after she was speechless in
death, could give her no information.

Here was mystery and romance, innocence, beauty, and youth; and Roland
felt as if he would gladly twine them together, and bind them around
his heart, as all "he guessed of heaven." But while his imagination
was weaving the garland and revelling in its fragrance, the vision of

     "A sister's jealous care,
     A cruel sister she,"

rose before him, and the wreath faded and the blossoms fell. With a
stinging sensation of shame, he admitted the conviction, that he
_feared_ his sister. He had long worn her fetters unconsciously, but
now, when for the first time they galled and restrained him, his pride
and his heart rebelled against the hand that bound him in thraldom.
Grace retired that night, with a thousand bright hopes hovering round
her pillow. Roland then was her first benefactor. It was he, who had
awakened the interest of Mr. Worthington, and directed him to her
retreat. He, the handsome and noble-looking youth, whose dark piercing
eyes had kindled in her such yearnings after the world from which she
was excluded, and who for four years had been the morning and evening
star on the horizon of her memory. She knew something of this before,
but she had never realized it so fully as now; for he had himself
confirmed it, by words, which, though simple in themselves, were
unutterably eloquent, accompanied by such looks--she blushed even in
the darkness, as she caught herself involuntarily repeating, "and have
I found my pretty Shakeress at last?" For two or three days, Roland
avoided being alone with Lucy, but to his surprise, she did not seem
to desire an opportunity to renew her warnings. On the contrary, she
was more kind and affectionate towards Grace than she had ever been
before, who, in the confidingness of innocence, relied on her unwonted
testimonies of favour, as the harbingers of her dearest wishes.
"Grace," said Lucy--they were alone and secure of interruption, for
Mr. Worthington and Roland were both absent on business--"Grace, are
you willing to tell me of what you are now thinking?" Grace
started--she had fallen into an unconscious revery, and her work lay
idly in her lap; her cheeks glowed painfully, but with that habitual
reverence for truth which always distinguished her, she answered, "I
was thinking of Roland." Unprepared for such perfect ingenuousness,
Lucy hesitated a moment, and conscience upbraided her for the part she
was about to act, but again fixing her keen eye on a countenance as
transparent as crystal, she continued: "Has Roland ever told you that
he loved you?" Grace crimsoned still more deeply from wounded modesty
and shame, while she answered in a low voice, "Never!" "Then," said
the inquisitor, drawing a relieving breath, "Grace, your task is easy,
and I rejoice that he has made it so; you must not think of Roland,
you must not love him, for he never can be to you anything more than
he now is." Grace turned deadly pale, but she did not speak, and Lucy
went on--"My brother was my father's only son, and is sole heir of a
name long conspicuous for its honours. Our parents died when we were
both young; but I, as the elder, became the guardian and guide. To me,
on his death-bed, my father committed my young brother, charging me
with the solemnity of that awful hour, to guard his honour from stain,
and his name from degradation. My father was a proud and haughty man,
and he has transmitted to his children a portion of his own spirit.
Grace, you have told me all the circumstances of your life; you know
there is mystery, but you may not know in your extreme simplicity,
that there may be disgrace in your birth. The golden chain that
wreathes your neck, shows that your mother was not born to poverty.
Why then did she flee from her friends, to bury herself in solitude
with the dark and cruel man you called father; and why are you an
alien from your kindred? You ought to know these truths, which the
mistaken kindness of your friends conceals from you, and I reveal them
to you, that you may not encourage hopes that never can be realized;
to convince you, you can never be the wife of Roland. For myself, hear
me, Grace, to the end--if Roland could forget himself so far as to
think of such an union, I would forever disown him as a brother, and
load with maledictions the being who had brought such misery on us
both." All the strong passions at work in Lucy's bosom, sent their
baleful lustre to her eyes, and poor Grace shrunk from their beams as
if they were withering her very heart. Brought up in the midst of that
gentle and subdued sisterhood, in whose uniform existence the passions
seemed cradled into unbroken slumber, she had almost forgotten their
existence. The terrible dreams of her childhood were brought back to
her. The curses of her father again rung in her ears--the helpless
cries of her mother. She clasped her hands despairingly over her
eyes--she knew she had been poor and wretched; but benevolence and
charity had administered to her wants, and the very remembrance of
poverty had faded from her mind; but disgrace--that there was a
disgrace attached to her that made it sinful in her to love Roland
Gray, that debarred her from an union with the honourable and
good--that was the thought that crushed her, that chilled her blood,
and turned her cheeks to marble and her lips to ashes. Lucy paused,
and attempted to soothe the agony she had excited. Cold herself to the
softer emotions, she had no faith in the eternity of love. Grace, like
a child robbed of its plaything, now wept and refused to be comforted,
but she would soon smile animated by some new-born hope. Thus Lucy
tried to reason, while she held her chill grasp on the heart of Grace,
and bound her still more closely to her will. "Promise me," said she,
"that you will not reveal to any one the conversation of this
morning--Mr. Worthington has deceived you, and you would not meanly
appeal to the compassion of Roland--promise this, and you shall find
in me a friend who will never forsake you in weal or woe. Deny it,
and you will create an enemy whose power can make you tremble." Grace,
with all her woman's pride rising to her relief, at the idea of
appealing to the compassion of Roland, gave the desired promise, and
still more--she voluntarily declared she would rather die than think
of Roland, after what Lucy had just uttered. Lucy, satisfied with her
promise, for she knew her truth, embraced her with commendations which
fell heedlessly on poor Grace's paralyzed ears--she withdrew to her
chamber, "for her whole head was pained and her whole heart sick;" and
when Mr. Worthington and Roland returned, Grace was said to be unable,
from indisposition, to join the circle, where she was wont to preside
an angel of light and joy. The sympathy and sorrow excited by so
common an event, reconciled Lucy more than anything else, to her
selfishness and cruelty. But was she happy in the success of her
operations! She had planted thorns in the bosom of another--but were
there none rankling in her own! Could she, a daughter of this land of
republicanism, shelter herself under the cold shadow of family pride,
from the reproaches of her own conscience? Ah! no! the heart is its
own avenger, and for every drop of sorrow wilfully wrung from the eyes
of another, shall be doomed to give only tears of blood.

Roland wondered at the change that had come over Grace, and sought by
every means to ascertain the cause, but she seemed wrapped in a cloud
of impenetrable reserve. She avoided him, but in so quiet a manner, it
appeared to him more the result of sudden indifference or aversion,
than unexplained resentment. The sunshine of her smile was gone, and
an expression of calm apathy settled on her brow, where the
alternations of feeling had lately flitted, like the lights and
shadows of a moonlight landscape. Roland sometimes had a painful
suspicion of his sister, but she had always been so open in all her
actions, so undisguised in her least amiable traits, that
notwithstanding all the prejudice she had manifested towards Grace, he
believed her incapable of any mean or dark designings. Mr. Worthington
was anxious and alarmed. He was sure some incipient and insidious
disease was the cause of her pale and dispirited appearance. He was
constantly feeling her pulse, and inquiring her symptoms, and
insisting upon calling in a physician, till poor Grace, really glad to
shelter herself from observation, under the pretext held out,
acknowledged herself ill, and passively submitted to a course of
medicine, which reduced her soon to a state of real debility and
suffering. They applied blisters to her forehead to still its hot
throbbings; they drew blood from her veins to reduce her feverish
pulse, and Lucy sat by her bedside and administered to her
unweariedly, and discussed the nature of her malady, and talked of its
different stages; while all the time she knew it was herself who had
coldly and deliberately dried up the fountain of hope and joy, and
love, which had sent such roses to her cheek and sunbeams to her eye.
She sometimes trembled in the darkness of night, at the possibility
that Grace might die, under the regimen of this imaginary disease; and
then a voice whispered in hollow murmurs, in her ears, "Thou shalt
sleep no more, for thou hast murdered sleep." But in day's broad light
a witness to Roland's abstraction, anxiety and gloom, she steeled her
conscience, in reflecting on the necessity of the act. Let not Grace
be condemned, as too weak and yielding, as too blind an instrument in
the hands of another. Her education had been peculiar, and her natural
disposition was extremely sensitive and timid. The first years of her
life had been passed in terror and sorrow--terror for her father's
cruelty, and sorrow for her mother's woe. Everything around her was
tumultuous and fearful, and she learned to shudder at the awful
manifestations of evil passions, before she knew them by name.
Transplanted to a scene, where everything breathed of peace and
silence, where industry, neatness, and order were heaven's first laws,
where the voice of dissension was unheard, and the storms of passion
unfelt, her spirit had been so hushed and subdued, her sensibilities
so repressed, and her energies held down, she moved along her daily
path a piece of beautiful and exquisite mechanism, but whose most
powerful springs had never been touched. It is true she loved the kind
and gentle Shakers, but it was with a tranquil feeling of gratitude
and trust. The visit of Roland Gray acted as an electrical
communication between her and the world to which he belonged. It
seemed to her it must be inhabited by angels; and when Mr. Worthington
came and induced her benefactor to resign her to his care, she
welcomed the change as into the garden of Eden. In the seclusion of a
school, her timidity still induced her to shrink within herself; in
the companionship of Lucy, she felt awe-struck and abashed; but Roland
came, and then she realized the paradise of her imagination.
Everything around her was music and beauty and love--flowers sprang up
in the waste places, water gushed from the rock, and melody filled
the air. To be forbidden to think of him, to be commanded to wrench
him from her heart, to be made to think of herself as a low and
disgraced being--Grace would have shuddered at the idea of impiety,
but when she laid her head on her pillow, willing to be thought sick,
rather than wretched, she certainly wished to die. But the strength of
youth, though prostrated, rebounded from the pressure. She was not
doomed to the _curse of a granted prayer_. The Providence that had so
long watched over her destiny, still kept its unseen but slumbering
vigils. Grace remembered her old friends, the Shakers, and yearned
once more for their still and passionless existence. She prayed Mr.
Worthington to take her there so earnestly, he did not hesitate to
grant her request, believing the journey would invigorate her
constitution and change of scene animate her mind. She spoke not of
remaining, and the wish was so natural and grateful, it could not
excite surprise or censure.

"You see," said Lucy to her brother, the night before Grace's
departure, "the influence of early habits. Perhaps all this time Grace
has been pining after the Shakers. She has been suffering from a kind
of calenture, and when she sees their green plain, and quiet village,
she will be happy." "Impossible!" cried Roland, completely thrown off
his guard by Lucy's sudden insinuation. "She is strange and
unaccountable, but I never will believe anything so preposterous. She,
that sweet, lovely, spiritual creature, to be immured again in their
cold walls, and to wish it, and pine after it! By heavens! Lucy, if I
could believe such a thing, I would go this moment and prevent the
immolation. I will not deceive you; I do not care any longer for pride
and empty sounding names, and birth and parentage. It is ridiculous to
think of such things in this republican country. Grace is equal to the
highest; for she claims her birthright from the Almighty himself, and
carries on her brow the signet of heaven." "Stop, Roland, for heaven's
sake, and hear me." "I will not stop," continued Roland, a spirit of
determination flashing from his eyes she had never seen in them
before; "shall I sacrifice my happiness to a shadow, a bubble? No! I
have hesitated too long; I love Grace; I love her with all my heart
and soul, and I will go this moment and tell her so." He laid his hand
upon the latch, but Lucy sprang forward like lightning, and seized it
in her own. "One moment, Roland, only one moment; I, your only sister,
ask it." Roland saw she was very pale, and he felt her hand tremble
as it grasped him. She was indeed his only sister, whom he had so much
loved, and he felt he had met her prejudices with too much
impetuosity; they might yield, perhaps, to softer measures. "What is
it you would say, Lucy? You asked for one moment, and I have given you
more." "Only promise to wait till her return; that is all I ask; I
spoke in jest; you knew she would not remain; Mr. Worthington will
never leave her. Promise me this, dear Roland, and I will not oppose
my pride to your happiness." Lucy knew that she was uttering a
falsehood, for she herself had confirmed Grace in her resolution to
remain; but she had begun to weave the tangled web of deceit, and she
wound herself deeper and deeper in its folds. All she wanted now was
to gain time, and she then felt she should be safe. Roland promised,
for delay was not sacrifice, and he was surprised and grateful for
Lucy's concession.

"Grace," whispered Lucy, as she embraced and bid her farewell, "you
are acting right; you will find peace and happiness in the path you
seek. Be assured of my friendship and also my gratitude." Grace was
mute, but she gave Lucy a look that might have melted a heart of
stone.

"Grace," said Roland, "come back to us soon." He kept his promise to
his sister, but his voice trembled, his hand lingered as it pressed
hers in parting, and his eyes spoke a language she must have
understood, had not her own been blinded with tears. She met a warm
reception from the friends of her early days. The kind Susan, who had
taken the first charge of her, and acted toward her a mother's part,
opened her arms to receive her, and when she saw her faded colour and
drooping eyes, she felt as the patriarch did when he took in his weary
dove to the ark, for she knew the wanderer brought back no green olive
branch of hope and joy. Susan had once known the gayeties of the
world, and tasted its pleasures, but her heart had been blighted and
her hopes betrayed, and finding all was vanity, to use her own
expressive language she had "taken up her cross and followed her
Saviour." The seal of silence was placed on the history of her heart,
and Grace dreamed not that one of that tranquil tribe had ever known
the tumult of human passions. By some mysterious communion, however,
between soul and soul, Grace felt an assurance of Susan's sympathy,
and clung to her with increased affection. It was long before Mr.
Worthington would consent to leave her behind. "Only a few months,"
pleaded she, "and then I shall be well and strong again; all I need
is quiet." "The child is right," added Susan; "she is weary of the
world, and wants rest. She shall dwell in my tabernacle, and share my
pillow, and I will nourish and cherish her as my own flesh and blood.
She will not be compelled to join our worship, or follow our rites,
for we now look upon her as our guest, our daughter in love, but not
our sister in the spirit of the Lord." Satisfied with this promise,
Mr. Worthington blessed Grace, embraced her, and left her, bidding her
be ready to return when the first leaf of autumn fell. She did not sit
down and brood over the blighted hopes of her youth. She interested
herself in all their neat and regular occupations, assisted them in
gathering the leaves of the medicinal plants, in spreading them on
pieces of pure white linen to dry; in collecting the garden seeds and
shelling them out of their shrunken capsules, with as much readiness
and grace as if she had never learned to touch the keys of the piano,
or to school her steps by the dancing master's rule. Dressed in the
plainest robes the fashions of the world allow, so as not to offend
the austerity of their taste, with no other ornament than her shining
hair, simply parted on her brow, she looked the incarnation of
sweetness and humility; and Susan, seeing her dawning colour, believed
she had found peace. "Thus will I live," thought Grace, "till Roland
marries, and then if my adopted father claims me, I will try to find
happiness in administering to his."

One evening, just as the sun had set, she returned from the garden,
her white apron gathered up before her, full of damask rose leaves,
while exercise and a bending position had given her cheeks a hue, warm
as the twilight's glow, and calling eagerly to Susan, to present her
offering for distillation, she crossed the threshold and stood
before--Roland Gray. Electrified at the sight, she let go her apron,
and the leaves fell in a rosy shower around her. "Grace, dear Grace!"
exclaimed Roland, and both hands were clasped in his own. Now she had
been called dear Grace, and sweet Grace, and pretty Grace, a thousand
times in her life, but never in such a tone, and with such eyes
looking down into her heart. It is easy to imagine why Roland came,
and how eloquently he proved to Grace that he loved her better than
all the world beside, and that he could not, and would not live
without her. For a moment a flood of rapture, deep and overwhelming,
flowed in upon her heart from the conviction that she was thus
beloved; the next, a cold and freezing thought shot through it and
turned the current to ice. Lucy--her threatened curse, her withering
enmity, her own promise of never thinking of Roland, and of never
revealing what had passed between Lucy and herself--all was
remembered, and suddenly withdrawing her hand from his, she turned
away and wept, without the power of self-control.

Roland was amazed. She had met his avowal with such a radiant blush
and smile--such love and joy had just lighted up her modest eye, and
now he witnessed every demonstration of the most passionate grief.
"Oh, no!" she cried, "it never can be--I had forgotten it all; but I
must not listen to you--oh, no!" and she repeated the interjection in
such a plaintive accent, Roland was convinced there was no deception
in her woe. In vain he entreated her for an explanation. She could not
give any consistent with her promise to Lucy; she could only declare
her unworthiness, her poor and perhaps disgraceful origin; and this
only called forth a more impassioned assurance of his disinterested
love, and his disdain of such scruples. He endeavoured to soothe and
caress, till Grace felt her resolution and her truth fast yielding
before his influence. If she could see Lucy, and be released from her
rash promise, all might yet be well. Perhaps Lucy herself, finding her
brother's pride had yielded to his love, would sanction the union.
This idea once admitted, changed despair into hope. "Wait," said she,
"till I return, and then, if the obstacle I fear no longer
exists,"--she paused a moment, and her truth-telling lips constrained
her to utter--"I shall be the happiest of human beings." Roland, now
believing the obstacle to be Lucy, resolved she should not stand any
longer in the way of their happiness, pressed for no further
explanation. He had departed unknown to her, for he dreaded her
violence. When Mr. Worthington returned alone, he dreaded Grace might
sacrifice herself, as Lucy insinuated, and determined to bear her away
ere it was too late. Grace poured into Susan's calm but sympathizing
ear the story of her love and the obstacles that opposed it. Her
single heart was too narrow to contain the fulness of her emotions.
Susan applauded her integrity, but trembled at her idolatry. She
reminded her of the mutability and uncertainty of all earthly things,
and strengthened her in the resolution never to accept the vows of
Roland, with the threatened vengeance of Lucy hanging over her love.
"Oh, she will relent!" cried Grace; "Roland's sister cannot be such a
monster." Had the chastened Susan witnessed her parting with Roland,
she would have read a still more solemn lesson on the sinfulness of
earthly affections; but she only saw the consequent sorrow, which she
was too gentle to reprove.

The leaves of autumn soon fell, and then everything was changed in the
destiny of Grace. Mr. Worthington claimed his child, and when Susan
resigned her, her last words bid her pray for strength to keep her
virtuous resolution.

It would be difficult to describe the passions that struggled for
mastery in Lucy's breast, when she learned from her brother the part
he had acted. Incapable of concealing them at first, and believing she
had lost the affection of Roland, she no longer disguised the
bitterness of her heart. She hated Grace still more, since she was
conscious she had injured her, and when she, appealing in behalf of
Roland's happiness as well as her own, entreated her to free her from
her promise, she turned a deaf ear to the prayer, and claimed the
fulfilment of her word, renewing the same fearful penalty--"Unless,"
she added, with a scornful smile, "you can prove your family equal to
ours, and that your alliance will bring no disgrace."

Strange paradox of the human heart! Had Lucy taken scorpions into her
bosom, she could not have suffered keener pangs than the consciousness
of Roland's alienated affection caused her; yet she refused to bend
her stubborn pride, and wrapped herself up in the sulliness of
self-will, feeling a kind of stern joy that she had made others as
wretched as herself.

       *       *       *       *       *

Grace was standing in a lighted saloon, leaning on the arm of Mr.
Worthington, and an unwilling partaker of the gay scene. A tall and
majestic-looking man passed the spot where she stood, whose appearance
excited her interest and curiosity, for he was evidently a stranger in
the throng of fashion and wealth, then gathered together. The suns of
warmer climes had darkened his face, and added gloom to features of a
fine and noble expression. As Grace lifted her mild gray eyes his
somewhat stern countenance relaxed, and turning round he gazed
earnestly in her face. Abashed by his scrutiny, she moved into another
part of the room; still the tall stranger followed, with his
melancholy eyes, pursuing her figure. Roland, never far from the
object of his apparently hopeless devotion, now jealous and irritated,
drew to her side. "Oh, Roland," said she, suddenly agitated by a new
emotion, "there is something in that stranger's face, resembling
this!"--and she drew from her bosom the miniature suspended from the
golden chain. There was indeed a resemblance, only the face of the
picture was younger, and the sable locks unbleached. The stranger
observed the motions of Grace, and pressed forward, while the
miniature was still open in her hand. "Pardon me, madam," said he,
earnestly, "I must be pardoned--but allow me to look at that picture."
Grace with trembling fingers unloosed the chain, and gave it into the
stranger's hand. "It was once my mother's," said she, in a faltering
voice, "and her name was Grace Goldman." "_Was_"--said the
stranger--"and yet how could it be otherwise?--she was my sister--my
only sister--and you"--he became too much agitated to finish the
sentence, and entirely forgetting the throng that surrounded them, he
clasped Grace to his bosom, as the living representative of his lost
and lamented sister. Yes! in Mr. Maitland, the rich merchant, just
returned from the East Indies, Grace had found an uncle, which proved
her lineage to be such, that even the proud Lucy must acknowledge to
be equal to her own. His sister, the mother of Grace, had eloped, when
very young, with a handsome but profligate man, and being cast off by
her parents, she was soon doomed to eat the bread of poverty, in
consequence of her husband's excesses. Her brother, as soon as he
learned her situation, offered to support her through life, declaring
his intention never to marry, if she would leave her unprincipled
husband. But she, in the strength of that passion which hopes all,
believes all, and endures all, refused to leave the man she still
loved, and whom she still trusted she might reclaim. Her brother,
finding her wedded to her fate, left her with a purse of gold and his
own miniature as a parting pledge of love, and departed for a foreign
land. Forced to fly from the clamours of his creditors, Goldman
removed his wife from place to place, till she was far out of the
reach of former friends, when, plunging deeper and deeper in the gulf
of inebriation, he left her to die, as we have described, of a broken
heart. For himself, he died a drunkard's death by the wayside, and was
buried by the same humane society that protected his orphan child.
This circumstance had been concealed from Grace, nor did she learn it,
till her subsequent visit to the Shaker village. Mr. Maitland, who had
dwelt long in other lands, accumulating wealth, which his generous
heart longed to share with the friends of his early youth, returned to
mourn over the graves of his parents, and to seek in vain intelligence
of his lost sister, till he saw in the crowd the lovely form of
Grace, such as her ill-fated mother was in the days of her beauty and
youth. Lucy could with sincerity offer her congratulations and welcome
as a sister the niece of Mr. Maitland, though she had scorned the
alliance of the humble Shaker girl. But she felt she was degraded in
her eyes, and this was a punishment to her proud spirit, keener than
the task-master's lash. Mr. Maitland's gratitude to Mr. Worthington
was boundless as it was warm; but he longed to see the kind
Samaritans, who had soothed his sister's dying hours and guarded her
orphan child.

It was a happy day for Grace, when, as the bride of Roland, she
accompanied her husband and her uncle to the home of her early youth.
She introduced with pride the noble-looking stranger to all her true
and single-hearted friends. "But here," said she, throwing her arms
round Susan, "here is my mother and my mother's friend." Mr. Maitland
would gladly have lavished wealth upon them, in remuneration for their
cares, but they steadfastly refused his gifts, asserting they had only
done their duty, and merited no reward. "Do unto others, as we have
done towards yours," replied these followers of our Saviour's golden
rule. "When you hear us reviled by the world, and our worship scorned,
and our rites ridiculed, defend us if you can; and if one of the
disciples of our creed should be in need of succour, be unto him as a
brother, and we ask no more." "Dear Susan," said Grace, when the
parting hour arrived, as she lingered behind to bid her farewell, "am
I not the happiest of human beings?" "I bless God that you _are_
happy, my child," answered Susan, laying her hand solemnly on her
head--"and long, long may you remain so; but forget not, days of
darkness may come, that the bridal garments may be changed for
sackcloth, and ashes be scattered over the garlands of love. Remember
then, O Grace, there is a refuge from the woes and vanities of the
world, where the spirit may wait in peace for its everlasting home."
Grace wept, but she smiled through her tears, and, seated once more at
Roland's side, she felt as if darkness and sorrow could never be _her_
portion.
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SEA-BLUE AND BLOOD-RED
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I

THE MEDITERRANEAN

Blue as the tip of a salvia blossom, the inverted cup of the sky
arches over the sea.  Up to meet it, in a flat band of glaring
colour, rises the water.  The sky is unspecked by clouds, but the sea
is flecked with pink and white light shadows, and silver
scintillations snip-snap over the tops of the waves.

Something moves along the horizon.  A puff of wind blowing up the
edges of the silver-blue sky?  Clouds!  Clouds!  Great thunderheads
marching along the skyline!  No, by Jove!  The sun shining on sails!
Vessels, hull down, with only their tiers of canvas showing.
Beautiful ballooning thunderheads dipping one after another below the
blue band of the sea.



II

NAPLES

Red tiles, yellow stucco, layer on layer of windows, roofs, and
balconies, Naples pushes up the hill away from the curving bay.  A
red, half-closed eye, Vesuvius watches and waits.  All Naples prates
of this and that, and runs about its little business, shouting,
bawling, incessantly calling its wares.  Fish frying, macaroni
drying, seven feet piles of red and white brocoli, grapes heaped high
with rosemary, sliced pomegranates dripping seeds, plucked and
bleeding chickens, figs on spits, lemons in baskets, melons cut and
quartered nicely, "_Ah, che bella cosa!_"  They even sell water,
clear crystal water for a paul or two.  And everything done to a
hullabaloo.  They jabber over cheese, they chatter over wine, they
gabble at the corners in the bright sunshine.  And piercing through
the noise is the beggar-whine, always, like an undertone, the
beggar-whine; and always the crimson, watching eye of Vesuvius.


Have you seen her--the Ambassadress?  Ah, _Bellissima Creatura!_
_Una Donna Kara!_  She is fairer than the Blessed Virgin; and good!
Never was such a soul in such a body!  The role of her benefactions
would stretch from here to Posilipo.  And she loves the people, loves
to go among them and speak to this one and that, and her
apple-blossom face under the big blue hat works miracles like the
Holy Images in the Churches.

In her great house with the red marble stairway, Lady Hamilton holds
brilliant sway.  From her boudoir windows she can see the bay, and on
the left, hanging there, a flame in a cresset, the blood-red glare of
Vesuvius staring at the clear blue air.

Blood-red on a night of stars, red like a wound, with lava scars.  In
the round wall-mirrors of her boudoir, is the blackness of the bay,
the whiteness of a star, and the bleeding redness of the mountain's
core.  Nothing more.  All night long, in the mirrors, nothing more.
Black water, red stain, and above, a star with its silver rain.


Over the people, over the king, trip the little Ambassadorial feet;
fleet and light as a pigeon's wing, they brush over the artists, the
friars, the _abbés_, the Court.  They bear her higher and higher at
each step.  Up and over the hearts of Naples goes the beautiful Lady
Hamilton till she reaches even to the Queen; then rests in a
sheening, shimmering altitude, between earth and sky, high and
floating as the red crater of Vesuvius.  Buoyed up and sustained in a
blood-red destiny, all on fire for the world to see.


Proud Lady Hamilton!  Superb Lady Hamilton!  Quivering, blood-swept,
vivid Lady Hamilton!  Your vigour is enough to awake the dead, as you
tread the newly uncovered courtyards of Pompeii.  There is a murmur
all over the opera house when you enter your box.  And your frocks!
Jesu!  What frocks!  "India painting on wyte sattin!"  And a new
camlet shawl, all sea-blue and blood-red, in an intricate pattern,
given by Sir William to help you do your marvellous "Attitudes."
Incomparable actress!  No theatre built is big enough to compass you.
It takes a world; and centuries shall elbow each other aside to watch
you act your part.  Art, Emma, or heart?

The blood-red cone of Vesuvius glows in the night.


She sings "_Luce Bella_," and Naples cries "_Brava!  Ancora!_" and
claps its hands.  She dances the tarantella, and poses before a
screen with the red-blue shawl.  It is the frescoes of Pompeii
unfrozen; it is the fine-cut profiles of Sicilian coins; it is Apollo
Belvedere himself--Goethe has said it.  She wears a Turkish dress,
and her face is sweet and lively as rippled water.


The lava-streams of Vesuvius descend as far as Portici.  She climbs
the peak of fire at midnight--five miles of flame.  A blood-red
mountain, seeping tears of blood.  She skips over glowing ashes and
laughs at the pale, faded moon, wan in the light of the red-hot lava.
What a night!  Spires and sparks of livid flame shooting into the
black sky.  Blood-red smears of fire; blood-red gashes, flashing her
out against the smouldering mountain.  A tossing fountain of
blood-red jets, it sets her hair flicking into the air like licking
flamelets of a burning aureole.  Blood-red is everywhere.  She wears
it as a halo and diadem.  Emma, Emma Hamilton, Ambassadress of Great
Britain to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.



III

ABOUKIR BAY, EGYPT

North-north-west, and a whole-sail breeze, ruffling up the
larkspur-blue sea, breaking the tops of the waves into egg-white
foam, shoving ripple after ripple of pale jade-green over the shoals
of Aboukir Bay.  Away to the East rolls in the sluggish water of old
Nile.  West and South--hot, yellow land.  Ships at anchor.  Thirteen
ships flying the _tricolore_, and riding at ease in a patch of blue
water inside a jade-green hem.  What of them?  Ah, fine ships!  The
_Orient_, one hundred and twenty guns, _Franklin_, _Tonnant_, each
with eighty.  Weighty metal to float on a patch of blue with a green
hem.  They ride stem to stern, in a long line, pointing the way to
Aboukir Bay.

To the North are thunderheads, ballooning silver-white thunderheads
rising up out of the horizon.  The thunderheads draw steadily up into
the blue-blossomed sky.  A topgallant breeze pushes them rapidly over
the white-specked water.  One, two, six, ten, thirteen separate
tiered clouds, and the wind sings loud in their shrouds and spars.
The royals are furled, but the topgallantsails and topsails are full
and straining.  Thirteen white thunderheads bearing down on Aboukir
Bay.


The Admiral is working the stump of his right arm; do not cross his
hawse, I advise you.

"Youngster to the mast-head.  What!  Going without your glass, and be
damned to you!  Let me know what you see, immediately."

"The enemy fleet, Sir, at anchor in the bay."

"Bend on the signal to form in line of battle, Sir Ed'ard."

The bright wind straightens the signal pennants until they stand out
rigid like boards.

"Captain Hood reports eleven fathoms, Sir, and shall he bear up and
sound?"

"Signal Captain Hood to lead, sounding."


"By the mark ten!  A quarter less nine!  By the deep eight!"

Round to starboard swing the white thunderheads, the water of their
bows washing over the green jade hem.  An orange sunset steams in the
shrouds, and glints upon the muzzles of the cannon in the open ports.
The hammocks are down; the guns run out and primed; beside each is a
pile of canister and grape; gunners are blowing on their matches;
snatches of fife music drift down to the lower decks.  In the
cockpits, the surgeons are feeling the edges of knives and saws; men
think of their wives and swear softly, spitting on their hands.

"Let go that anchor!  By God, she hangs!"

Past the _Guerrier_ slides the _Goliath_, but the anchor drops and
stops her on the inner quarter of the _Conquérant_.  The _Zealous_
brings up on the bow of the _Guerrier_, the _Orion_, _Theseus_,
_Audacious_, are all come to, inside the French ships.

The _Vanguard_, Admiral's pennant flying, is lying outside the
_Spartiate_, distant only a pistol shot.

In a pattern like a country dance, each balanced justly by its
neighbour, lightly, with no apparent labour, the ships slip into
place, and lace a design of white sails and yellow yards on the
purple, flowing water.  Almighty Providence, what a day!
Twenty-three ships in one small bay, and away to the Eastward, the
water of old Nile rolling sluggishly between its sand-bars.


Seven hundred and forty guns open fire on the French fleet.  The sun
sinks into the purple-red water, its low, straight light playing gold
on the slaughter.  Yellow fire, shot with red, in wheat sheafs from
the guns; and a racket and ripping which jerks the nerves, then
stuns, until another broadside crashes the ears alive again.  The men
shine with soot and sweat, and slip in the blood which wets the deck.

The surgeons cut and cut, but men die steadily.  It is heady work,
this firing into ships not fifty feet distant.  Lilac and grey, the
heaving bay, slapped and torn by thousands of splashings of shot and
spars.  Great red stars peer through the smoke, a mast is broke short
off at the lashings and falls overboard, with the rising moon
flashing in its top-hamper.


There is a rattle of musketry; pipe-clayed, red-coated marines swab,
and fire, and swab.  A round shot finishes the job, and tears its way
out through splintering bulwarks.  The roar of broadside after
broadside echoes from the shore in a long, hoarse humming.  Drums
beat in little fire-cracker snappings, and a boatswain's whistle
wires, thin and sharp, through the din, and breaks short off against
the scream of a gun crew, cut to bits by a bursting cannon.

Three times they clear the _Vanguard's_ guns of a muck of corpses,
but each new crew comes on with a cheer and each discharge is a jeer
of derision.

The Admiral is hit.  A flying sliver of iron has shivered his head
and opened it, the skin lies quivering over his one good eye.  He
sees red, blood-red, and the roar of the guns sounds like water
running over stones.  He has to be led below.


Eight bells, and the poop of the _Orient_ is on fire.  "Higher, men,
train your guns a little higher.  Don't give them a loophole to
scotch the flame.  'Tis their new fine paint they'll have to blame."
Yellow and red, waving tiger-lilies, the flames shoot up--round,
serrated petals, flung out of the black-and-silver cup of the bay.
Each stay is wound with a flickering fringe.  The ropes curl up and
shrivel as though a twinge of pain withered them.  Spasm after spasm
convulses the ship.  A Clap!--A Crash!--A Boom!--and silence.  The
ships have ceased firing.

Ten, twenty, forty seconds ...

Then a dash of water as masts and spars fall from an immense height,
and in the room of the floating, licking tiger-lily is a chasm of
yellow and red whirling eddies.  The guns start firing again.

Foot after foot across the sky goes the moon, with her train of
swirling silver-blue stars.


The day is fair.  In the clear Egyptian air, the water of Aboukir Bay
is as blue as the bottom flowers of a larkspur spray.  The shoals are
green with a white metal sheen, and between its sand-bars the Nile
can be seen, slowly rolling out to sea.

The Admiral's head is bound up, and his eye is bloodshot and very
red, but he is sitting at his desk writing, for all that.  Through
the stern windows is the blue of the sea, and reflections dance
waveringly on his paper.  This is what he has written:


"VANGUARD.  MOUTH OF THE NILE.

August 8th, 1798.

MY DEAR SIR--

Almighty God has made me the happy instrument in destroying the
enemy's fleet; which, I hope, will be a blessing to Europe...  I hope
there will be no difficulty in our getting refitted at Naples...

Your most obliged and affectionate

HORATIO NELSON."


Dance, little reflections of blue water, dance, while there is yet
time.



IV

NAPLES

"Get out of the way, with your skewbald ass.  Heu!  Heu!"  There is
scant room for the quality to pass up and down the whole Strada di
Toledo.  Such a running to and fro!  Such a clacking, and clapping,
and fleering, and cheering.  Holy Mother of God, the town has gone
mad.  Listen to the bells.  They will crack the very doors of Heaven
with their jangling.  The sky seems the hot half-hollow of a clanging
bell.  I verily believe they will rock the steeples off their
foundations.  Ding!  _Dang!_  Dong!  Jingle-Jingle!  Clank!  Clink!
Twitter!  Tingle!  Half Naples is hanging on the ropes, I vow it is
louder than when they crown the Pope.  The lapis-lazuli pillars in
Jesus Church positively lurch with the noise; the carvings of Santa
Chiara are at swinging poise.  In San Domenico Maggiore, the altar
quivers; Santa Maria del Carmine's chimes run like rivers tinkling
over stones; the big bell of the Cathedral hammers and drones.  It is
gay to-day, with all the bells of Naples at play.

That's a fine equipage; those bays shine like satin.  Why, it is the
British Ambassadress, and two British officers with her in the
carriage!  Where is her hat?  Tut, you fool, she doesn't need one,
she is wearing a ribbon like a Roman senator.  Blue it is, and there
are gold letters: "Nelson and Victory."  The woman is undoubtedly
mad, but it is a madness which kindles.  "Viva Nelson!  _Viva
Miladi!_"  Half a hundred hats are flying in the air like kites, and
all the white handkerchiefs in Naples wave from the balconies.

Brava, Emma Hamilton, a fig for the laws of good taste, your heart
beats blood, not water.  Let pale-livered ladies wave decorously; do
you drive the streets and tell the lazzaroni the good news.  Proud
Lady Hamilton!  Mad, whole-hearted Lady Hamilton!  _Viva!_  _Viva
ancora!_  Wear your Nelson-anchor earrings for the sun to flash in;
cut a dash in your new blue shawl, spotted with these same anchors.
What if lily-tongued dandies dip their pens in gall to jeer at you,
your blood is alive.  The red of it stains a bright band across the
pages of history.  The others are ghosts, rotting in aged tombs.
Light your three thousand lamps, that your windows spark and twinkle
"Nelson" for all the world to see, and even the little wavelets of
the bay have a largess of gold petals dropped from his name.  Rule,
Britannia, though she doesn't deserve it; it is all Nelson and the
Ambassadress, in the streets of Naples.


He has rooms at the Palazzo Sesso, the British Admiral, and all day
long he watches the red, half-closed eye of Vesuvius gazing down at
his riding ships.  At night, there is a red plume over the mountain,
and the light of it fills the room with a crimson glow, it might be a
gala lit for him.  His eyes swim.  In the open sky hangs a
steel-white star, and a bar of silver cuts through the red
reflections of the mirrors.  Red and silver, for the bay is not blue
at night.


"Oh brave Nelson, oh God bless and protect our brave deliverer, oh,
Nelson, Nelson, what do we not owe to you."  Sea-blue, the warp; but
the thread of the woof is bolted red.  Fiddlers and dinners--Well, or
Hell! as the case may be.  Queens, populace--these are things, like
guns, to face.  Rostral Columns and birthday fêtes jar the nerves of
a wounded head; it is better in bed, in the rosy gloom of a plume-lit
room.

So the Admiral rests in the Palazzo Sesso, the guest of his
Ambassador, and his ships ride at anchor under the flaming mountain.

The shuttle shoots, the shuttle weaves.  The red thread to the blue
thread cleaves.  The web is plaiting which nothing unreaves.


The Admiral buys the Ambassadress a table, a pleasant tribute to
hospitality.  It is of satin-wood, sprinkled over with little flying
loves arrayed in pink and blue sashes.  They sit at this table for
hours, he and she, discussing the destiny of the Kingdom of the Two
Sicilies, and her voice is like water tinkling over stones, and her
face is like the same water twinkling in shallows.

She counts his money for him, and laughs at his inability to reduce
carotins to English sixpences.  She drives him out to Caserta to see
the Queen, and parades him on the Chiaia to delight the common
people.  She is always before him, a mist of rose and silver, a
damask irradiation, shading and lighting like a palpitant gem.

In the evenings, by the light of two wax candles, the Admiral writes
kind acknowledgements to the tributes of half a world.  Moslem and
Christian sweetly united to stamp out liberty.  It is an inspiring
sight to see.  Rule Britannia indeed, with Slavs and Turks boosting
up her footstool.  The Sultan has sent a Special Envoy bearing gifts:
the _Chelenck_--"Plume of Triumph," all in diamonds, and a pelisse of
sables, just as bonds of his eternal gratitude.  "_Viva il Turco!_"
says Lady Hamilton.  The Mother of His Sultanic Majesty begs that the
Admiral's pocket may be the repository of a diamond-studded box to
hold his snuff.  The Russian Tzar, a bit self-centred as most
monarchs are, sends him his portrait, diamond-framed of course.  The
King of Sardinia glosses over his fewer gems by the richness of his
compliments.  The East India Company, secure of its trade, has paid
him ten thousand pounds.  The Turkish Company has given him plate.  A
grateful country augments his state by creating him the smallest kind
of peer, with a couple of tuppences a year, and veneering it over by
a grant of arms.  Arms for an arm, but what for an eye!  Does the
Admiral smile as he writes his reply?  Writes with his left hand that
he is aware of the high honour it will be to bear this shield: "A
chief undulated argent, from which a palm-tree issuant, between a
disabled ship on the dexter, and a ruinous battery on the sinister,
all proper."  "Very proper, indeed," nods Sir William, but Lady
Hamilton prods the coloured paper shield a trifle scornfully.  "If I
was King of England, I would make you Duke Nelson, Marquis Nile, Earl
Aboukir, Viscount Pyramid, Baron Crocodile and Prince Victory."  "My
dear Emma, what a child you are," says Sir William, but the Admiral
looks out of the window at the blood-red mountain and says nothing at
all.

Something shakes Naples.  Shakes so violently that it makes the
candles on the Admiral's writing-table flicker.  Earthquakes,
perhaps.  Aye, earthquakes, but not from the red, plumed mountain.
The dreadful tread of marching men is rocking the Bourbon Kingdom of
the Two Sicilies, and the fanfare of Republican trumpets blows over
the city like a great wind.  It swirls the dust of Monarchy in front
of it, across Naples and out over the Chiaia to the sea.

The Admiral walks his quarter-deck with the blue bay beneath him, but
his eyes are red with the glare of Vesuvius, and the blood beats in
and out of his heart so rapidly that he is almost stifled.  All
Naples is red to the Admiral, but the core of crimson is the Palazzo
Sesso, in whose windows, at night, the silver stars flash so
brightly.  "Crimson and silver," thinks the Admiral, "O Emma, Emma
Hamilton!"

It is December now, and Naples is heaving and shuddering with the
force of the Earth shock.  There is no firm ground on which to stand.
Beneath the Queen's footsteps is a rocking jelly.  Even the water of
the bay boils and churns and knocks loudly against the wooden sides
of the British ships.

Over the satin-wood table, the Admiral and the Ambassadress sit in
consultation, and red fire flares between them across its polished
surface.  "My adorable, unfortunate Queen!  Dear, dear Queen!"  Lady
Hamilton's eyes are carbuncles burning into the Admiral's soul.  He
is dazzled, confused, used to the glare on blue water he thinks he
sees it now.  It is Duty and Kings.  Caste versus riff-raff.  The
roast-beef of old England against fried frogs' legs.

Red, blood-red, figures the weaving pattern, red blushing over blue,
flushing the fabric purple, like lees of wine.

A blustering night to go to a party.  But the coach is ready, and
Lord Nelson is arrived from his ship.  Official persons cannot give
the slip to other official persons, and it is Kelim Effendi who gives
the reception, the Sultan's Special Envoy.  "Wait," to the coachman;
then lights, jewels, sword-clickings, compliments, a promenade round
the rooms, bowing, and a quick, unwatched exit from a side door.
Someone will wake the snoring coachman hours hence and send him away.
But it will not be his Master or Mistress.  These hurry through dark,
windy streets to the Molesiglio.  How the waves flow by in the
darkness!  "A heavy ground-swell," says the Admiral, but there is a
lull in the wind.  A password in English--we are all very English
to-night.  "Can you find your way, Emma?"  Sir William is perturbed.
But the Ambassadress is gone, gone lightly, swiftly, up the dark mole
and disappeared through a postern in the wall.  She is aflame,
scorching with red and gold fires, a torch of scarlet and ochre, a
meteor of sulphur and chrome dashed with vermilion.

There are massacres in the streets of Naples; in the Palace, a
cowering Queen.  This is melodrama, and Emma is the Princess of Opera
Bouffe.  Opera Bouffe, with Death as Pulchinello.  Ho!  Ho!  You
laugh.  A merry fellow, and how if Death had you by the gizzard?
Comedy and Tragedy shift masks, but Emma is intent on her task and
sees neither.  Frightened, vacillating monarchs to guide down a
twisting stair; but there is Nelson climbing up.  And there are
lanterns, cutlasses, pistols, and, at last, the night air, black
slapping water, and boats.

They are afloat, off the trembling, quivering soil of Naples, and
their way is lit by a blood-red glimmer from the tossing fires of
Vesuvius.



V

PALERMO, ET AL.

Storm-tossed water, and an island set in a sea as blue as the bottom
flowers of a spike of larkspur, come upon out of a hurly-burly of
wind, and rain, and jagged waves.  Through it all has walked the
Ambassadress like some starry saint, pouring mercy out of full hands.
The Admiral sees her misted with rose and purple, radiating comfort
in a phosphoric glow.  Is it wise to light one's life with an
iridescence?  Perhaps not, but the bolt is shot.

The stuff is weaving.  Now one thread is uppermost, now another,
making striæ of reds and blues, or clouding colour over colour.


There are lemon groves, and cool stars, and love flooding beneath
them.  There are slanting decks, and full sails, and telescopes,
wearying to a one-eyed man.  Then a span of sunlight under pink
oleanders; and evenings beneath painted ceilings, surrounded by the
hum of a court.

Naples again, with cannon blazing.  A haze of orders, documents,
pardons, and a hanging.  Palermo, and Dukedoms and "_Nostro
Liberatore_."  One cannot see everything with one eye.  Flight is
possible, but misted vision shows strange shapes.  It is Opera
Bouffe, with Tragedy in the front row.  Downing Street hints reproof,
mentions stories of gaming-tables and high piles of gold.  What
nonsense to talk of a duel!  Sir William and the Admiral live like
brothers.  But they will not be silent, those others.  "Poor Lady
Nelson, what will she do?"  Still it is true that the lady in
question is a bit of a shrew.


Blood beats back and forth under the lemon groves, proving itself a
right of way.  "I worship, nay, adore you, and if you was single, and
I found you under a hedge, I would instantly marry you.  Santa Emma!
As truly as I believe in God, do I believe you are a saint."  If the
lady is a saint and he her acolyte, it is by a Divine right.  These
are the ways of Heaven; the Admiral prays and knows himself forgiven
and absolved.

Revolve slowly, shuttle of the blue thread, red is a strong colour
under Sicilian skies.



VI

LEGHORN TO LONDON

A court, an Ambassador, and a great Admiral, in travelling carriages
rolling over the map of Europe.  Straining up hills, bowling along
levels, rolling down slopes, and all to the tune of "Hip!  Hip!
Hurrah!"  From Leghorn to Florence, to Ancona, to Trieste, is one
long _Festa_.  Every steeple sways with clashing bells, and people
line the roads, yelling "_Viva Nelson!  Hola!  Hola!  Viva
Inghilterra!_"  Wherever they go, it is a triumphal progress and a
pinny-pinny-poppy-show.  Whips crack, sparks fly, sails fill--another
section of the map is left behind.  Carriages again, up hill and
down, from the seaboard straight into Austria.

Hip!  Hip!  Hip!  The wheels roll into Vienna.  Then what a to-do!
Concerts, Operas, Fireworks too.  Dinners where one hundred six-foot
grenadiers do the waiting at table.  Such grandiloquence!  Such
splendid, regal magnificence!  Trumpets and cannons, and Nelson's
health; the Jew wealth of Baron Arnstein, and the excellent wine of
his cellars.  Haydn conducts an oratorio while the guests are playing
faro.  Delightful city!  What a pity one must leave!  These are
rewards worthy of the Battle of the Nile.  You smile.  Tut!  Tut!
Remember they are only foreigners; the true British breed writes home
scurvy letters for all London to read.  Hip!  Hip!  God save the King!

For two months, the travelling carriages stand in the stables; but
horses are put to them at last, and they are off again.  No Court
this time; but what is a fleeing Queen to a victorious Admiral!  Up
hill, down dale, round and round roll the sparkling wheels, kicking
up all the big and little stones of Austria.  "Huzza for the Victor
of Aboukir!" shouts the populace.  The traces tighten, and the
carriages are gone.  In and out of Prague roll the wheels, and across
the border into Germany.


Dresden at last, but an Electress turning her back on Lady Hamilton.
A stuffy state, with a fussy etiquette!  Why distress oneself for
such a rebuff?  Emma will get even with them yet.  It is enough for
her to do her "Attitudes," and to perfection.  And still--and still--
But Lady Hamilton has an iron will.

Proud Lady Hamilton!  Blood-betrayed, hot-hearted Lady Hamilton!  The
wheels roll out of Dresden, and Lady Hamilton looks at the Admiral.
"Oh, Nelson, Nelson."  But the whips are cracking and one cannot hear.


Roll over Germany, wheels.  Roll through Magdeburg, Lodwostz, Anhalt.
Roll up to the banks of the Elbe, and deposit your travellers in a
boat once more.  Along the green shores of the green-and-brown river
to Hamburg, where merchants and bankers are waiting to honour the man
who has saved their gold.  Huzza for Nelson, Saviour of Banks!  Where
is the frigate a thankful country might have sent him?  Not there.
Why did he come overland, forsooth?  The Lion and the Unicorn are
uncouth beasts, but we do not mind in the least.  No, indeed!  We
take a packet and land at Yarmouth.

"Hip!  Hip!  Hip!  God save the King!  Long live Nelson, Britain's
Pride!"  The common people are beside themselves with joy, there is
no alloy to their welcome.  Before _The Wrestler's_ inn, troops are
paraded.  And every road is arcaded with flags and flowers.  "He is
ours!  Hip!  Hip!  Nelson!"  Cavalcades of volunteer cavalry march
before him.  Two days to London, and every road bordered with smiling
faces.  They cannot go faster than a footpace because the carriage is
drawn by men.  Muskets pop, and every shop in every town is a flutter
of bunting.

Red, Lady Hamilton, red welcome for your Admiral.  Red over foggy
London.  Bow bells peeling, and the crowded streets reeling through
fast tears.  Years, Emma, and Naples covered by their ashes.

Blood-red, his heart flashes to hers, but the great city of London is
blurred to both of them.



VII

MERTON

Early Autumn, and a light breeze rustling through the trees of
Paradise Merton, and pashing the ripples of the Little Nile against
the sides of the arched stone bridge.  It is ten o'clock, and through
the blowing leaves, the lighted windows of the house twinkle like
red, pulsing stars.  Far down the road is a jingle of harness, and a
crunching of wheels.  Out of the darkness flare the lamps of a
post-chaise, blazing basilisk eyes, making the smooth sides of leaves
shine, as they approach, the darkness swallowing in behind them.  A
rattle, a stamping of hoofs, and the chaise comes to a stand opposite
a wooden gate.  It is not late, maybe a bit ahead of time.  The
post-boy eases himself in the saddle, and loosens his reins.  The
light from the red windows glitters in the varnished panels of the
chaise.

How tear himself away from so dear a home!  Can he wrench himself
apart, can he pull his heart out of his body?  Her face is pitiful
with tears.  Two years gone, and only a fortnight returned.  His head
hums with the rushing of his blood.  "Wife in the sight of
Heaven"--surely one life between them now, and yet the summons has
come.  Blue water is calling, the peaked seas beckon.

The Admiral kneels beside his child's bed, and prays.  These are the
ways of the Almighty.  "His will be done."  Pathetic trust, thrusting
aside desire.  The fire on the hearth is faint and glowing, and
throws long shadows across the room.  How quiet it is, how far from
battles and crowning seas.

She strains him in her arms, she whispers, sobbing, "Dearest husband
of my heart, you are all the world to Emma."  She delays his going by
minute and minute.  "My Dearest and most Beloved, God protect you and
my dear Horatia and grant us a happy meeting.  Amen!  Amen!"

Tear, blue shuttle, through the impeding red, but have a care lest
the thread snap in following.


"God bless you, George.  Take care of Lady Hamilton."  He shakes his
brother-in-law by the hand.  The chaise door bangs.  The post-boy
flicks his whip, the horses start forward.  Red windows through
flecking trees.  Blood-red windows growing dimmer behind him, until
they are only a shimmer in the distance.  His eyes smart, searching
for their faint glimmer through blowing trees.  His eyes smart with
tears, and fears which seem to haunt him.  All night he drives,
through Guildford, over Hindhead, on his way to Portsmouth.



VIII

AT SEA, OFF CAPE TRAFALGAR

Blue as the tip of a deep blue salvia blossom, the inverted cup of
the sky arches over the sea.  Up to meet it, in a concave curve of
bright colour, rises the water, flat, unrippled, for the wind
scarcely stirs.  How comes the sky so full of clouds on the horizon,
with none over head?  Clouds!  Great clouds of canvas!  Mighty
ballooning clouds, bearing thunder and crinkled lightning in their
folds.  They roll up out of the horizon, tiered, stately.  Sixty-four
great thunder-clouds, more perhaps, throwing their shadows over ten
miles of sea.


Boats dash back and forth.  Their ordered oars sparkling like silver
as they lift and fall.  Frigate captains receiving instructions,
coming aboard the flagship, departing from it.  Blue and white, with
a silver flashing of boats.


Thirty-three clouds headed South, twenty-three others converging upon
them!  They move over the water as silently as the drifting air.
Lines to lines, drawing nearer on the faint impulse of the breeze.


Blue coated, flashing with stars, the Admiral walks up and down the
poop.  Stars on his breast, in his eyes the white glare of the sea.
The enemy wears, looping end to end, and waits, poised in a
half-circle like a pale new moon upon the water.  The British ships
point straight to the hollow between the horns, and even their
stu'nsails are set.  Arrows flung at a crescent over smooth blue
water.


"Now, Blackwood, I am going to amuse the fleet with a signal.  Mr.
Pasco, I wish to say to the fleet, 'England confides that every man
will do his duty.'  You must be quick, for I have one more to make,
which is for close action."

"If your Lordship will permit me to substitute 'expects' for
'confides,' it will take less time, because 'expects' is in the
vocabulary and 'confides' must be spelt."

Flutter flags, fling out your message to the advancing arrows.
Ripple and fly over the Admiral's head.  Signal flags are of all
colours, but the Admiral sees only the red.  It beats above him,
outlined against the salvia-blue sky.  A crimson blossom sprung from
his heart, the banner royal of his Destiny struck out sharply against
the blue of Heaven.


Frigate Captain Blackwood bids good-bye to the Admiral.  "I trust, my
Lord, that on my return to the Victory, I shall find your Lordship
well and in possession of twenty prizes."  A gash of blood-colour
cuts across the blue sky, or is it that the Admiral's eyes are tired
with the flashing of the sea?  "God bless you, Blackwood, I shall
never speak to you again."  What is it that haunts his mind?  He is
blinded by red, blood-red fading to rose, smeared purple, blotted out
by blue.  Larkspur sea and blue sky above it, with the flickering
flags of his signal standing out in cameo.


Boom!  A shot passes through the main topgallantsail of the
_Victory_.  The ship is under fire.  Her guns cannot bear while she
is head on.  Straight at the floating half-moon of ships goes the
_Victory_, leading her line, muffled in the choking smoke of the
_Bucentaure's_ guns.  The sun is dimmed, but through the smoke-cloud
prick diamond sparkles from the Admiral's stars as he walks up and
down the quarter-deck.

Red glare of guns in the Admiral's eyes.  Red stripe of marines drawn
up on the poop.  Eight are carried off by a single shot, and the red
stripe liquefies, and seeps, lapping, down the gangway.  Every
stu'nsail boom is shot away.  The blue of the sea has vanished; there
is only the red of cannon, and the white twinkling sparks of the
Admiral's stars.


The bows of the _Victory_ cross the wake of the _Bucentaure_, and one
after another, as they bear, the double-shotted guns tear through the
woodwork of the French ship.  The _Victory_ slips past like a
shooting shuttle, and runs on board the _Redoubtable_, seventy-four,
and their spars lock, with a shock which almost stops their headway.


It is a glorious Autumn day outside the puff-ball of smoke.  A still,
blue sea, unruffled, banded to silver by a clear sun.

Guns of the _Victory_, guns of the _Redoubtable_, exploding
incessantly, making one long draw of sound.  Rattling upon it, rain
on a tin roof, the pop-pop of muskets from the mizzen-top of the
_Redoubtable_.  There are sharpshooters in the mizzen-top, aiming at
the fog below.  Suddenly, through it, spears the gleam of diamonds;
it is the Admiral's stars, reflecting the flashes of the guns.


Red blood in a flood before his eyes.  Red from horizon to zenith,
crushing down like beaten metal.  The Admiral falls to his knees, to
his side, and lies there, and the crimson glare closes over him, a
cupped inexorable end.  "They have done for me at last, Hardy.  My
back-bone is shot through."

The blue thread is snapped and the bolt falls from the loom.  Weave,
shuttle of the red thread.  Weave over and under yourself in a
scarlet ecstasy.  It is all red now he comes to die.  Red, with the
white sparkles of those cursed stars.


Carry him gently down, and let no man know that it is the Admiral who
has fallen.  He covers his face and his stars with his handkerchief.
The white glitter is quenched; the white glitter of his life will
shine no more.  "Doctor, I am gone.  I leave Lady Hamilton and my
daughter Horatia as a legacy to my Country."  Pathetic trust,
thrusting aside knowledge.  Flint, the men who sit in Parliament,
flint which no knocking can spark to fire.  But you still believe in
men's goodness, knowing only your own heart.  "Let my dear Lady
Hamilton have my hair, and all other things belonging to me."

The red darkens, and is filled with tossing fires.  He sees Vesuvius,
and over it the single silver brilliance of a star.

"One would like to live a little longer, but thank God, I have done
my duty."

Slower, slower, passes the red thread and stops.  The weaving is done.


In the log-book of the _Victory_, it is written: "Partial firing
continued until 4.30, when a victory having been reported to the
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B., he died of his wound."



IX

CALAIS

It is a timber-yard, pungent with the smell of wood: Oak, Pine, and
Cedar.  But under the piles of white boards, they say there are bones
rotting.  An old guide to Calais speaks of a wooden marker shaped
like a battledoor, handle downwards, on the broad part of which was
scratched: "Emma Hamilton, England's Friend."  It was a poor thing
and now even that has gone.  Let us buy an oak chip for remembrance.
It will only cost a sou.


============================================

A LEAVE-TAKING
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems & Ballads (First Series), by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne


  Let us go hence, my songs; she will not hear.
  Let us go hence together without fear;
  Keep silence now, for singing-time is over,
  And over all old things and all things dear.
  She loves not you nor me as all we love her.
  Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear,
        She would not hear.

  Let us rise up and part; she will not know.
  Let us go seaward as the great winds go,
  Full of blown sand and foam; what help is here?
  There is no help, for all these things are so,
  And all the world is bitter as a tear.
  And how these things are, though ye strove to show,
        She would not know.

  Let us go home and hence; she will not weep.
  We gave love many dreams and days to keep,
  Flowers without scent, and fruits that would not grow,
  Saying 'If thou wilt, thrust in thy sickle and reap.'
  All is reaped now; no grass is left to mow;
  And we that sowed, though all we fell on sleep,
        She would not weep.

  Let us go hence and rest; she will not love.
  She shall not hear us if we sing hereof,
  Nor see love's ways, how sore they are and steep.
  Come hence, let be, lie still; it is enough.
  Love is a barren sea, bitter and deep;
  And though she saw all heaven in flower above,
        She would not love.

  Let us give up, go down; she will not care.
  Though all the stars made gold of all the air,
  And the sea moving saw before it move
  One moon-flower making all the foam-flowers fair;
  Though all those waves went over us, and drove
  Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair,
        She would not care.

  Let us go hence, go hence; she will not see.
  Sing all once more together; surely she,
  She too, remembering days and words that were,
  Will turn a little toward us, sighing; but we,
  We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been there.
  Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me,
        She would not see.


=========================================

THE LAYING OF GHOSTS
Project Gutenberg's A Sheaf of Verses, by Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall


    Oh! weary ghosts, be still!
    Sad spectres of long dead delights,
    Wan spirits of the days and nights
    Wherein of joy we drank our fill,
      Lie deep beneath the sod of years.
    To-day, to-day is mine!
    Ye shall not blight its fragrant flowers,
    Nor mar the passing of its hours,
    That love has rendered all divine,
      By woeful sighs and falling tears.

    This is the sphere of life,
    Wherein the long forgotten dead
    Unwelcome should forbear to tread,
    Within my veins hot blood runs rife,
      But ye are colder than the grave!
    What would ye have of me?
    What price that penance did not pay,
    What sacrifice of human clay?
    Must my delight again set free
      Be tethered to a witless slave?

    While still upon this earth
    Ye lived, and 'neath the joyous sun
    Were warm and fair to look upon,
    I blest the hour that gave ye birth,
      And all my life laid at your feet.
    The homage of my youth
    I daily offered at your shrine,
    Nor counted dear those gifts of mine
    Which sapped the very strength of truth,
      And left her poor and incomplete.

    Nor did condemn the lust,
    The soul destroying tyranny,
    With which ye wrought my misery,
    For in my heart was endless trust,
      My spirit, dauntless, knew no fear.
    Ye cry that ye were slain
    Alas! it was not I who slew,
    For all my hopes were buried too
    Within that hour of death and pain,
      And there remained not e'en a tear.

    Nay, it was fate whose hand
    Upraised to strike the awful blow
    Decreed that ye must die, and go
    Lamented to that shadow land
      Of lost illusions perished soon!
    Wherein the once-time-young
    Thro' countless ages seek, nor find,
    Their vanished youth; with wandering mind
    They sing the songs that once they sung,
      But never may complete the tune.

    Hence—hence! it is not yet
    The hour wherein I too must pass,
    The sand runs still within the glass,
    And I would live and fain forget
      Those bygone things that once ye were.
    My lips have touched the rose,
    And in its perfumed breast the dew
    Has quenched my thirst; and lo! anew
    The petals of my heart unclose,
      My pulses throb, my senses stir.

    Ye shall not steal this day,
    For love has risen to my aid,
    See, I am brave and undismayed!
    Hence—hence! all things must pass away,
      Back to your graves, obscure and deep!
    I read aloud love's prayer,
    Lift not again your haunting eyes
    T'wards my new-found Paradise,
    Lie still beside my lost despair,
      And I command you—Sleep, Sleep, Sleep!


========================================

SNOW
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Selected Poems, by Robert Frost


The three stood listening to a fresh access
Of wind that caught against the house a moment,
Gulped snow, and then blew free again—-the Coles
Dressed, but dishevelled from some hours of sleep,
Meserve belittled in the great skin coat he wore.

Meserve was first to speak. He pointed backward
Over his shoulder with his pipe-stem, saying,
"You can just see it glancing off the roof
Making a great scroll upward toward the sky,
Long enough for recording all our names on;
I think I'll just call up my wife and tell her
I'm here—-so far—-and starting on again.
I'll call her softly so that if she's wise
And gone to sleep, she needn't wake to answer."
Three times he barely stirred the bell, then listened.
"Why, Lett, still up? Lett, I'm at Cole's. I'm late.
I called you up to say Good-night from here
Before I went to say Good-morning there.—-
I thought I would.—-I know, but, Lett—-I know—-
I could, but what's the sense? The rest won't be
So bad.—-Give me an hour for it.—-Ho, ho!
Three hours to here! But that was all up hill;
The rest is down.—-Why, no, no, not a wallow:
They kept their heads and took their time to it
Like darlings, both of them. They're in the barn.—-
My dear, I'm coming just the same. I didn't
Call you to ask you to invite me home.—-"
He lingered for some word she wouldn't say,
Said it at last himself, "Good-night," and then,
Getting no answer, closed the telephone.
The three stood in the lamplight round the table
With lowered eyes a moment till he said,
"I'll just see how the horses are."

"Yes, do,"
Both the Coles said together. Mrs. Cole
Added: "You can judge better after seeing.—-
I want you here with me, Fred. Leave him here,
Brother Meserve. You know to find your way
Out through the shed."

"I guess I know my way,
I guess I know where I can find my name
Carved in the shed to tell me who I am
If it don't tell me where I am. I used
To play----"

"You tend your horses and come back.
Fred Cole, you're going to let him!"

"Well, aren't you?
How can you help yourself?"

"I called him Brother.
Why did I call him that?"

"It's right enough.
That's all you ever heard him called round here.
He seems to have lost off his Christian name."

"Christian enough I should call that myself.
He took no notice, did he? Well, at least
I didn't use it out of love of him,
The dear knows. I detest the thought of him
With his ten children under ten years old.
I hate his wretched little Racker Sect,
All's ever I heard of it, which isn't much.
But that's not saying---- Look, Fred Cole, it's
twelve,
Isn't it, now? He's been here half an hour.
He says he left the village store at nine.
Three hours to do four miles—-a mile an hour
Or not much better. Why, it doesn't seem
As if a man could move that slow and move.
Try to think what he did with all that time.
And three miles more to go!"

"Don't let him go.
Stick to him, Helen. Make him answer you.
That sort of man talks straight on all his life
From the last thing he said himself, stone deaf
To anything anyone else may say.
I should have thought, though, you could make him
hear you."

"What is he doing out a night like this?
Why can't he stay at home?"

"He had to preach."

"It's no night to be out."

"He may be small,
He may be good, but one thing's sure, he's tough."

"And strong of stale tobacco."

"He'll pull through."

"You only say so. Not another house
Or shelter to put into from this place
To theirs. I'm going to call his wife again."

"Wait and he may. Let's see what he will do.
Let's see if he will think of her again.
But then I doubt he's thinking of himself.
He doesn't look on it as anything."

"He shan't go--there!"

"It is a night, my dear."

"One thing: he dicing drag God into it."

"He don't consider it a case for God."

"You think so, do you? You don't know the kind.
He's getting up a miracle this minute.
Privately—-to himself, right now, he's thinking
He'll make a case of it if he succeeds,
But keep still if he fails."

"Keep still all over.
He'll be dead--dead and buried."

"Such a trouble!
Not but I've every reason not to care
What happens to him if it only takes
Some of the sanctimonious conceit
Out of one of those pious scalawags."

"Nonsense to that! You want to see him safe."

"You like the runt."

"Don't you a little?"

"Well,
I don't like what he's doing, which is what
You like, and like him for."

"Oh, yes, you do
You like your fun as well as anyone;
Only you women have to put these airs on
To impress men. You've got us so ashamed
Of being men we can't look at a good fight
Between two boys and not feel bound to stop it.
Let the man freeze an ear or two, I say.—-
He's here. I leave him all to you. Go in
And save his life.—-All right, come in, Meserve
Sit down, sit down. How did you find the horses?"

"Fine, fine."

"And ready for some more? My wife here
Says it won't do. You've got to give it up."

"Won't you to please me? Please! If I say please?
Mr. Meserve, I'll leave it to _your_ wife.
What _did_ your wife say on the telephone?"

Meserve seemed to heed nothing but the lamp
Or something not far from it on the table.
By straightening out and lifting a forefinger,
He pointed with his hand from where it lay
Like a white crumpled spider on his knee:
"That leaf there in your open book! It moved
Just then, I thought. It's stood erect like that,
There on the table, ever since I came,
Trying to turn itself backward or forward,
I've had my eye on it to make out which;
If forward, then it's with a friend's impatience—-
You see I know—-to get you on to things
It wants to see how you will take, if backward
It's from regret for something you have passed
And failed to see the good of. Never mind,
Things must expect to come in front of us
A many times—-I don't say just how many—-
That varies with the things—-before we see them.
One of the lies would make it out that nothing
Ever presents itself before us twice.
Where would we be at last if that were so?
Our very life depends on everything's
Recurring till we answer from within.
The thousandth time may prove the charm.—-That
leaf!
It can't turn either way. It needs the wind's help.
But the wind didn't move it if it moved.
It moved itself. The wind's at naught in here.
It couldn't stir so sensitively poised
A thing as that. It couldn't reach the lamp
To get a puff of black smoke from the flame,
Or blow a rumple in the collie's coat.
You make a little foursquare block of air,
Quiet and light and warm, in spite of all
The illimitable dark and cold and storm,
And by so doing give these three, lamp, dog,
And book-leaf, that keep near you, their repose;
Though for all anyone can tell, repose
May be the thing you haven't, yet you give it.
So false it is that what we haven't we can't give;
So false, that what we always say is true.
I'll have to turn the leaf if no one else will.
It won't lie down. Then let it stand. Who cares?"

"I shouldn't want to hurry you, Meserve,
But if you're going—- Say you'll stay, you know?
But let me raise this curtain on a scene,
And show you how it's piling up against you.
You see the snow-white through the white of frost?
Ask Helen how far up the sash it's climbed
Since last we read the gage."

"It looks as if
Some pallid thing had squashed its features flat
And its eyes shut with overeagerness
To see what people found so interesting
In one another, and had gone to sleep
Of its own stupid lack of understanding,
Or broken its white neck of mushroom stuff
Short off, and died against the window-pane."

"Brother Meserve, take care, you'll scare yourself
More than you will us with such nightmare talk.
It's you it matters to, because it's you
Who have to go out into it alone."

"Let him talk, Helen, and perhaps he'll stay."

"Before you drop the curtain—-I'm reminded:
You recollect the boy who came out here
To breathe the air one winter—-had a room
Down at the Averys'? Well, one sunny morning
After a downy storm, he passed our place
And found me banking up the house with snow.
And I was burrowing in deep for warmth,
Piling it well above the window-sills.
The snow against the window caught his eye.
'Hey, that's a pretty thought'—-those were his
words.
'So you can think it's six feet deep outside,
While you sit warm and read up balanced rations.
You can't get too much winter in the winter.'
Those were his words. And he went home and
all
But banked the daylight out of Avery's windows.
Now you and I would go to no such length.
At the same time you can't deny it makes
It not a mite worse, sitting here, we three,
Playing our fancy, to have the snowline run
So high across the pane outside. There where
There is a sort of tunnel in the frost
More like a tunnel than a hole—-way down
At the far end of it you see a stir
And quiver like the frayed edge of the drift
Blown in the wind. I _like_ that—-I like that.
Well, now I leave you, people."

"Come, Meserve,
We thought you were deciding not to go—-
The ways you found to say the praise of comfort
And being where you are. You want to stay."

"I'll own it's cold for such a fall of snow.
This house is frozen brittle, all except
This room you sit in. If you think the wind
Sounds further off, it's not because it's dying;
You're further under in the snow—-that's all—-
And feel it less. Hear the soft bombs of dust
It bursts against us at the chimney mouth,
And at the eaves. I like it from inside
More than I shall out in it. But the horses
Are rested and it's time to say good-night,
And let you get to bed again. Good-night,
Sorry I had to break in on your sleep."

"Lucky for you you did. Lucky for you
You had us for a half-way station
To stop at. If you were the kind of man
Paid heed to women, you'd take my advice
And for your family's sake stay where you are.
But what good is my saying it over and over?
You've done more than you had a right to think
You could do—-_now._ You know the risk you take
In going on."

"Our snow-storms as a rule
Aren't looked on as man-killers, and although
I'd rather be the beast that sleeps the sleep
Under it all, his door sealed up and lost,
Than the man fighting it to keep above it,
Yet think of the small birds at roost and not
In nests. Shall I be counted less than they are?
Their bulk in water would be frozen rock
In no time out to-night. And yet to-morrow
They will come budding boughs from tree to tree
Flirting their wings and saying Chickadee,
As if not knowing what you meant by the word
storm."

"But why when no one wants you to go on?
Your wife—-she doesn't want you to. We don't,
And you yourself don't want to. Who else is there?"

"Save us from being cornered by a woman.
Well, there's"—-She told Fred afterward that in
The pause right there, she thought the dreaded word
Was coming, "God." But no, he only said
"Well, there's—-the storm. That says I must go on.
That wants me as a war might if it came.
Ask any man."

He threw her that as something
To last her till he got outside the door.

He had Cole with him to the barn to see him off.
When Cole returned he found his wife still standing
Beside the table near the open book,
Not reading it.

"Well, what kind of a man
Do you call that?" she said.

"He had the gift
Of words, or is it tongues, I ought to say?"

"Was ever such a man for seeing likeness?"

"Or disregarding peopled civil questions—-
What? We've found out in one hour more about
him
Than we had seeing him pass by in the road
A thousand times. If that's the way he preaches!
You didn't think you'd keep him after all.
Oh, I'm not blaming you. He didn't leave you
Much say in the matter, and I'm just as glad
We're not in for a night of him. No sleep
If he had stayed. The least thing set him going.
It's quiet as an empty church without him."

"But how much better off are we as it is?
We'll have to sit here till we know he's safe."

"Yes, I suppose you'll want to, but I shouldn't.
He knows what he can do, or he wouldn't try.
Get into bed I say, and get some rest.
He won't come back, and if he telephones,
It won't be for an hour or two."

"Well then
We can't be any help by sitting here
And living his fight through with him, I suppose.

-----

Cole had been telephoning in the dark.
Mrs. Cole's voice came from an inner room:
"Did she call you or you call her?"

"She me.
You'd better dress: you won't go back to bed.
We must have been asleep: it's three and after."

"Had she been ringing long? I'll get my wrapper.
I want to speak to her."

"All she said was,
He hadn't come and had he really started."

"She knew he had, poor thing, two hours ago.

"He had the shovel. Hell have made a fight."

"Why did I ever let him leave this house!"

"Don't begin that. You did the best you could
To keep him—-though perhaps you didn't quite
Conceal a wish to see him show the spunk
To disobey you. Much his wife'll thank you."

"Fred, after all I said! You shan't make out
That it was any way but what it was.
Did she let on by any word she said
She didn't thank me?"

"When I told her 'Gone,'
'Well then,' she said, and 'Well then'—-like a
threat.
And then her voice came scraping slow: 'Oh, you,
Why did you let him go'?"

"Asked why we let him?
You let me there. I'll ask her why she let him.
She didn't dare to speak when he was here.
Their number's—-twenty-one? The thing won't
work.
Someone's receiver's down. The handle stumbles.
The stubborn thing, the way it jars your arm!
It's theirs. She's dropped it from her hand and
gone."

"Try speaking. Say 'Hello'!"

"Hello, Hello."

"What do you hear?"

"I hear an empty room—-
You know—-it sounds that way. And yes, I hear—-
I think I hear a clock—-and windows rattling.
No step though. If she's there she's sitting down."

"Shout, she may hear you."

"Shouting is no good."

"Keep speaking then."

"Hello. Hello. Hello.
You don't suppose—-? She wouldn't go out doors?"

"I'm half afraid that's just what she might do."

"And leave the children?"

"Wait and call again.
You can't hear whether she has left the door
Wide open and the wind's blown out the lamp
And the fire's died and the room's dark and cold?"

"One of two things, either she's gone to bed
Or gone out doors."

"In which case both are lost.
Do you know what she's like? Have you ever met
her?
It's strange she doesn't want to speak to us."

"Fred, see if you can hear what I hear. Come."

"A clock maybe."

"Don't you hear something else?"

"Not talking."

"No."

"Why, yes, I hear—-what is it?"

"What do you say it is?"

"A baby's crying!
Frantic it sounds, though muffled and far off."

"Its mother wouldn't let it cry like that,
Not if she's there."

"What do you make of it?"

"There's only one thing possible to make,
That is, assuming—-that she has gone out.
Of course she hasn't though." They both sat down
Helpless. "There's nothing we can do till
morning."

"Fred, I shan't let you think of going out."

"Hold on." The double bell began to chirp.
They started up. Fred took the telephone.
"Hello, Meserve. You're there, then!—-And your
wife?

Good! Why I asked—-she didn't seem to answer.
He says she went to let him in the barn.—-
We're glad. Oh, say no more about it, man.
Drop in and see us when you're passing."

"Well.
She has him then, though what she wants him for
I _don't_ see."

"Possibly not for herself.
Maybe she only wants him for the children."

"The whole to-do seems to have been for nothing.
What spoiled our night was to him just his fun.
What did he come in for?—-To talk and visit?
Thought he'd just call to tell us it was snowing.
If he thinks he is going to make our house
A halfway coffee house 'twixt town and
nowhere----"

"I thought you'd feel you'd been too much
concerned."

"You think you haven't been concerned yourself."

"If you mean he was inconsiderate
To rout us out to think for him at midnight
And then take our advice no more than nothing,
Why, I agree with you. But let's forgive him.
We've had a share in one night of his life.
What'll you bet he ever calls again?"


=======================================
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THOUGH quite familiar with the street, I could not remember having seen
that particular house before. My recollection had been that there was a
vacant lot just there. But I must have been mistaken, for the dwelling
before me was substantial enough, though old-fashioned, with high front
steps and large windows. A trifle out of repair it looked, by the way,
and I even noticed that two or three panes of glass were gone. On the
whole, the mansion presented a somewhat mournful appearance, as if
fallen from an old-time respectability into a condition of decay and
decrepitude.

I am sure that it would never have occurred to me to enter, had it not
been that the young lady who accompanied me turned and deliberately
mounted the steps towards the front door. Of course I followed. She did
not ring the bell; for, in truth, there seemed to be no bell to pull.
But the portal was noiselessly thrown wide from within, and we entered.
I looked in vain for the servant who, I supposed, would receive our
cards; but, to my surprise, Mabel walked straight ahead through the
wide hall, without hesitation, appearing quite familiar with the place.
There should have been a light, I thought, though it was only two
o'clock in the afternoon; for the interior of this strange mansion was
very dark, and I could only make out in an indistinct sort of way the
faces that looked down upon me from some old portraits, obviously fine
works of art, as I passed.

Mabel had introduced me to most of her friends, for we had been engaged
for six months and were to be married very soon; but she had never
spoken to me of these people, who, perhaps, were rather out of the
fashion and had been forgotten. As these reflections passed through my
mind, we ascended a broad staircase to the second floor, and then it
was that I heard a sound of revelry which came from a room which I
correctly judged to be the dining-room of the house. The heavy oaken
doors of the room were slightly ajar, and through them was cast a
strong beam of light that fell full upon an object which startled me
for an instant. It was a headless human figure. A second later I smiled
at my own alarm, inasmuch as the figure was nothing but a suit of old
armor without the helmet.

If I had had a chance, I should have questioned Mabel, in order to
make sure that our unannounced entrance was not an intrusion; also, I
might have asked why, after starting out for a day's yachting trip, we
had returned so early and for so strange an entertainment. But either
query would have been out of place just then. Very likely, I thought,
she had some surprise in store for me,—a lunch party, maybe, arranged
by some friends in our honor; for quite a series of dinners and other
entertainments had been given to us in celebration of our engagement.
Moreover, all that I have related took place within less than a minute
and a half, and in another moment I found myself in the large and
brilliantly lighted dining-room. If the rest of the mansion was dark,
there was no lack of illumination here. I was fairly dazzled by the
numerous lights, clusters of which, arranged in silver candelabra,
helped to adorn a long table, at which twenty-five or thirty people
were seated. There were flowers in profusion, with a great display of
silver and cut glass.

To my astonishment, not one of the people present seemed to take the
slightest notice of our entrance. Near one end of the table were two
vacant chairs together. Mabel quietly took one of them, and I, deeming
the time hardly proper for an explanation, seated myself in the other.
Soup was immediately placed before us—evidently we were not very
late—and I took two or three spoonsful of it. It struck me as being
singularly tasteless.

The courses followed each other in the usual mechanical fashion. What
there was to eat I do not remember with any distinctness, for I was so
absorbed in wonder and in studying the other guests that I took little
notice of the viands. Opposite me was a funny-looking old lady in white
silk, cut low at the neck to such a degree, I thought, as would have
been more appropriate to a younger and plumper person. I particularly
recall the fact that she wore camellias in her hair—a fashion which
I had heard of as belonging to a generation ago. It was palpable,
too, that her front hair was false. Withal she was most agreeable and
amiably disposed, as I presently discovered from her conversation. She
was the first person who addressed any remark to me, abruptly making
some inquiry about my grandfather, and stating in the same breath that
she was from Philadelphia.

At her left sat a gentleman of rather more than middle age, as I
judged, with a remarkably pink nose and a great expanse of shirt-front,
who was devoting himself so assiduously to his plate that not a word
escaped his lips. On the other side of the old lady with the camellias
was an extremely thin man, with a peaked countenance, who so strongly
reminded me of an undertaker that I felt almost tempted to ask him a
question or two about the state of the market in respect to coffins and
other funeral equipments. His necktie was black and likewise his hair,
while his expression was one of extreme solemnity. Mabel was seated at
my right, while on my other hand was a buxom matron of forty or so,
who manipulated knife and fork with an activity that suggested a most
excellent digestion.

Among the guests these were the first whom I noticed particularly. As
I looked along the table, I was rather surprised to find that not a
face was known to me. There was a cadaverous-looking young man with a
prematurely bald head whom I pointed out to Mabel, asking who he was;
for I had noticed that a sign of recognition passed between them.

"My brother," she replied quietly and, as I imagined, sadly.

Now this was a surprise, for I did not know that Mabel had a brother.
Perhaps, I thought, he was not an especially estimable youth, and so
was ignored by her family. If that were so, why should he be present on
this occasion? Here was another puzzle, to be solved when a suitable
opportunity offered for questioning my fianceé.

On the left of Mabel's brother was a remarkably pretty, though very
pale young lady, who wore in her hair, oddly enough, what looked to me
like a bridal wreath. But the handsomest woman present was she whom
I supposed to be our hostess. She was of regal presence, and, with
her velvety eyes and coronet of black braids, resembled a Spanish
señorita. Though I had never seen her before, I took it for granted
that she must know who I was, and repeatedly I tried to catch a glance
from her; but it was in vain, for her conversation and attention were
addressed almost exclusively to an elderly man on her right, apparently
a foreign diplomat, as half a dozen orders glittered upon his breast.
At the other end of the festive board sat a gentleman with a huge gray
moustache, presumably our host. I heard no remarks from him, save now
and then a request to "pass the decanter," addressed to one or another
of the guests near him. I had no opportunity for speech with him,
inasmuch as Mabel and I were divided from him by almost the length of
the table.

On the whole, the affair struck me as entirely extraordinary. Here we
were, myself completely a stranger, at a banquet in a house which I had
never visited before! Indeed, had it not been for Mabel's assurance of
welcome and the two seats apparently reserved for us, I should have
supposed that we had made some mistake. Mabel herself was singularly
silent, though ordinarily quite talkative and even jolly, and offered
no explanation of the situation. But perhaps what astonished me more
than anything else was my discovery, some time after we were seated
at the table, of a young man, some distance away, who bore a striking
resemblance to my chum at college. Upon my word, I was on the point of
shouting at him across the board. In fact, the words, "Why, Bill, old
man, how did you get here?" were on my lips, when I checked myself in
time, owing to a remembrance of the fact that Bill had been dead for
eight years, having met a most untimely fate in a railway disaster.

While engaged in wondering whether the young man could be a near
relation of my former chum's, I was startled at seeing a telegram in
the familiar Western Union envelope laid beside my plate. Some people,
notably stock brokers and newspaper men, are accustomed to telegrams,
and for that reason are not alarmed by them. But habit had not rendered
me thus callous, and with some haste I tore open the envelope and
glanced over the contents. It read:—

 "Mabel died this morning of acute congestion of the lungs.

  "AMELIA PARKER."

I declare that I trembled as if I had a chill. If Mabel had not been
by my side, I should have been overcome by the shock. Holding the
telegram before Mabel's eyes, I exclaimed in a voice that trembled
with conflicting emotions of horror and anger: "This is carrying a
practical joke too far. Here, some brainless wretch telegraphs me in
your mother's name that you are dead."

Careless of the almost frenzied energy with which I spoke, I looked
around upon the faces of my fellow-guests as one does who is confident
of sympathy. To my amazement, in response to my speech, there arose
a cackle of laughter which was presently transformed into a general
ripple of mirth. And such mirth! The like of it I had never heard
before, and, please heaven, I hope I never may again. It was not like
real laughter, but rather the empty and strident cachinnation of beings
lost to the feelings of humanity.

Pale with anger, I rose to my feet and, steadying myself with one hand
on the back of my chair, exclaimed:

"What does this mean?"

Dead silence was the only response. Conversation had ceased, but I felt
that every eye was fixed upon me. Aghast, I looked at Mabel, but she
did not return my gaze. At length, the old woman with the camellias in
her hair, who sat opposite, addressed me, saying:

"Why do you think that Mabel is not dead?"

"Good God!" I replied. "Here she is. Don't you see her? What do these
people mean?"

The old woman grinned and waved her feather fan at me, playfully,
saying:

"Ask her if she isn't dead?"

I turned to Mabel in wonderment, but she only shook her head sadly.

"Why, of course she's dead!" said the old woman. "Don't you know that
all of us here are dead?"

"Indeed, yes; we are all dead," cried the other guests in general
chorus.

"This is getting beyond patience!" I exclaimed. "You, too, are pleased
to joke with me, but I tell you frankly that I fail to see the fun
of it. Perhaps, since you possess such a fund of humor, you will be
telling me next that I am dead, also."

Then came that laugh again. I never shall forget it. Beginning with a
cackling titter, it spread until the whole table was in a roar, making
my very flesh creep. Then all at once it ceased, and again there was
dead silence.

"Certainly you are dead," said the old lady with the camellias. "She's
dead, and all of us are dead. She died this morning of acute congestion
of the lungs, but I have been dead for these twenty years, and he,
too," indicating with her fan the elderly gentleman with the pink nose.
"My own complaint was cerebrospinal meningitis."

My legs gave way under me and I sank into my chair. As I did so my
hand touched Mabel's, and I grasped hers tightly. It was cold as ice.
Leaning toward me, she whispered in my ear:

"Don't make a scene! It is all quite true. You were run over an hour
ago by a trolley car."

Not daring to believe my senses, I replied:

"And this house—?"

"Sh—h!" said Mabel. "It is only the ghost of a house,—the phantasmal
reproduction of an old mansion that used to stand on this spot, where
there has been an empty lot for fifteen years past."

"I—I think I understand," I gasped. Then, though my brain swam, I made
a tremendous effort to summon up my courage and face composedly this
dreadful situation. Addressing myself to the old woman opposite, I said:

"Perchance you were acquainted with the former occupants of this
dwelling?"

"Oh, yes," she answered pleasantly. "I am somewhat distantly related to
our host and hostess of this evening. They were drowned—lost on the
ill-fated _Ville de Paris_. This house belonged to them, and not very
long afterwards it was torn down."

"But suppose that the present owner of the lot were to build upon
it?" I suggested. "It would be necessary to hold these charming
entertainments elsewhere?"

"Not at all," she said, laughing and waving her fan. "The occupancy of
the site by a real house would not interfere. It frequently happens,
of course, that a building is put up on ground previously occupied by
another dwelling. You must understand, though I might have supposed
you knew it, that, while the material parts of a tenement may be
removed at any time, its astral shell remains in perpetuity. Thus
the ghosts of half a dozen or more dwellings may remain on the site
occupied by a new and substantial structure. They are none the less
real for being invisible to living eyes. The most remarkable instances
of haunted houses that you have heard about are due to conditions of
that sort,—several families of phantasms, perhaps, tenanting premises
topographically coincident with a mansion which affords physical
accommodation to people in the flesh. I trust I make myself clear?"

"Quite so," I replied politely.

This conversation was interrupted by the elderly gentleman with the
pink nose, who seemed to be dissatisfied with something. Having poured
out a water goblet half full of sherry from a decanter, he called for
brandy, and with those strong spirits filled it to the brim. Then he
took a caster of red pepper and sprinkled its contents liberally on the
surface of the mixture. Raising the goblet to his lips, he drained its
contents to the last drop and set it down with a sigh.

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "it has no strength. If only I could get a schooner
of real beer."

The old lady regarded this performance attentively, with a lorgnette
held to her nose. Said she sympathetically:

"That is the way with all pleasures in the after world. They seem to
have no savor. Even the milk is chalk and water."

"I suppose that is why this mince pie tastes so insipid," I responded,
toying absently with a bit of pastry on my plate.

"Of course it is," she said. "Don't you see it is only the ghost of a
mince pie."

"Then it seems that—"

But at this point the banquet was suddenly interrupted by a convulsive
swaying and creaking of timbers. The table rocked, the lights in the
silver candelabra flickered, and all was darkness. Then, through a ray
of brilliant sunlight, I saw the strange dining-hall, the gleaming
table, the ghostly banqueters all fade into the distance. Another
moment of utter darkness, of creaking and swaying, during which I
made a desperate effort to grasp and steady Mabel's chair. To my
bewilderment, my hand touched a coil of rope. I heard familiar voices.
There was a burst of sunlight. I sat propped up by cushions on the
deck of the pleasure yacht _Undine_, surrounded by solicitous friends.
Mabel, with her warm hand reassuringly clasped in mine, told me of my
half hour's unconsciousness. I had fallen overboard in my attempt to
recover her hat, and had been rescued only after sinking for the third
time. Not until I had heard all this, could I banish from my mind my
horrible experience in the house of the dead.
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ACT I


_The scene is the drawing-room of_ MRS. LANCASTER’S _flat in London.
The colors and decoration are on the verge of being original. The
furniture is simple but distinctly expensive._

_Persons shown are_ HELEN SAVILLE _and_ PAUNCEFORT QUENTIN. HELEN
SAVILLE _and_ PAUNCEFORT QUENTIN _are shown in by_ PRESTON. HELEN
_is a smartly dressed woman of about thirty_. “PAWNIE” _is an
elderly maiden gentleman_.

PRESTON

I’m expecting Mrs. Lancaster in at any moment now, ma’am.

HELEN

Thank you, Preston, we’ll wait a little.

PRESTON

Shall I get you some tea?

HELEN

No, thanks, we’ve already had some--give me a cigarette, Pawnie;
they’re in that box on the table.

    [PAWNIE _hands her cigarette box_. PRESTON _goes out_.]

PAWNIE

It may be tiresome of me, but I think all this coloring is
oppressive.

HELEN

You make such a “fetish” of house decoration, Pawnie.

PAWNIE

[_Wandering round the room_]

Not at all, but I do like things to be good and right.

HELEN

Well, I don’t consider the new frieze in your bathroom either good
or right.

PAWNIE

How can you, Helen! It’s too marvelous for words. Parelli designed
it specially for me.

HELEN

Personally, it would make me self-conscious to sit in a bath
surrounded by frisky gods and goddesses all with such better
figures than mine.

PAWNIE

I find it encouraging. This whole room is so typical of Florence.

HELEN

In what way?

PAWNIE

Every way. Look at the furniture.

HELEN

A little artificial perhaps, but quite harmless.

PAWNIE

Dear Helen, you’re such a loyal friend.

HELEN

I’m very fond of Florence.

PAWNIE

We all are. Oh, my God, look at that lampshade!

HELEN

I gave it to her last Christmas.

PAWNIE

Wasn’t that a little naughty of you?

HELEN

I don’t see why; it’s extremely pretty.

PAWNIE

Too unrestrained. Such a bad example for the _servants_. [_He takes
up frame from desk._] Who’s this boy?

HELEN

Tom Veryan. You must have seen him.

PAWNIE

Florence’s past, present, or future?

HELEN

Present.

PAWNIE

He has that innocent look that never fails to attract elderly women.

HELEN

Don’t be a cat.

PAWNIE

I wasn’t meaning Florence; she’s too divine to be in any marked
category.

HELEN

I wonder.

PAWNIE

Oh, yes, Helen, deathless sort of magnetism, you know.

HELEN

I often wonder what will happen to Florence eventually.

PAWNIE

My dear, I’m far too occupied in wondering what’s going to happen to
me to worry about other people.

HELEN

I’ve always thought your course was quite clear, Pawnie.

PAWNIE

However offensive that remark was intended to be, Helen, I shall
take it in the most complimentary spirit.

HELEN

I’m sure you will.

PAWNIE

I expect Florence will just go on and on, then suddenly become quite
beautifully old, and go on and on still more.

HELEN

It’s too late now for her to become beautifully old, I’m afraid.
She’ll have to be young indefinitely.

PAWNIE

I don’t suppose she’ll mind that, but it’s trying for David.

HELEN

And fiendish for Nicky.

PAWNIE

Oh, no, my dear; you’re quite wrong there. I’m sure Nicky doesn’t
care a damn.

HELEN

It’s difficult to tell with Nicky.

PAWNIE

He’s divinely selfish; all amusing people are.

HELEN

Did you hear him play in Paris?

PAWNIE

Yes.

HELEN

Well?

PAWNIE

Erratic--one or two things perfect, but he’s slovenly.

HELEN

He only takes things seriously in spurts, but still he’s very young.

PAWNIE

Do you really think that’s a good excuse.

HELEN

No, I’m afraid not, especially when so much depends on it.

PAWNIE

What does depend on it?

HELEN

Everything--his life’s happiness.

PAWNIE

Don’t be so terribly intense, dear.

HELEN

It’s true.

PAWNIE

I’m quite sure Nicky will be perfectly happy as long as he goes on
attracting people; he loves being attractive.

HELEN

Naturally, he’s Florence’s son.

PAWNIE

Such an exciting thing to be.

HELEN

You don’t believe Nicky’s got anything in him at all, do you?

PAWNIE (_lightly_)

I don’t think it matters, anyway.

HELEN

I do.

PAWNIE

But you’ve got a loving nature, Helen. I always know it.

HELEN

Nicky hasn’t had a chance.

PAWNIE

Nonsense--he’s had everything he wanted ever since the day he was
born, and he’ll go on wasting his opportunities until he dies.

HELEN

Quite possibly.

PAWNIE

Well, there you are then.

HELEN

He may have had everything he wanted, but he’s had none of the
things he really needs.

PAWNIE

Are you talking socially or spiritually?

HELEN

You’re quite right, Pawnie, you wouldn’t be so beautifully
preserved if you’d wasted any of your valuable time or sincerity.

PAWNIE

I forgive you for that, Helen, freely.

HELEN

Thank you so much.

PAWNIE

You must realize one thing, everyone is sacrificed to Florence--it’s
as it should be--of course, she’s a couple of hundred years too
late--she ought to have been a flaunting, intriguing King’s mistress,
with black page boys and jade baths and things too divine----

    [_Enter_ PRESTON.]

PRESTON

[_Announcing_]

Miss Hibbert.

    [_Enter_ CLARA HIBBERT--_she is affected, but quite well-dressed_.
    PRESTON _goes out_.]

CLARA

My _dears_. Isn’t Florence back _yet_?

HELEN

No, we’re waiting for her.

PAWNIE

You look harassed, Clara.

CLARA

I am harassed.

HELEN

Why?

CLARA

I’m singing to-night for Laura Tennant--she’s giving a dreadful
reception at her dreadful house for some dreadful Ambassador----

PAWNIE

How dreadful!

CLARA

No one will listen to me, of course--they’ll all be far too busy
avoiding the Cup and searching for the Champagne.

HELEN

What are you singing?

CLARA

One Gabriel Faure, two Reynaldo Hahn’s and an Aria.

PAWNIE

Which Aria?

CLARA

I can’t think, but my accompanist will know--I’ve got a frightful
headache.

HELEN

Why don’t you take off your hat?

CLARA

My dear, I daren’t--I’ve just had my hair done--I suppose you
haven’t got a “Cachet Faivre,” either of you?

HELEN

No, but Florence has, I expect--Preston will know where they
are--ring the bell, Pawnie.

PAWNIE

[_Ringing bell_]

My poor Clara--I do hope your singing to-night will justify the fuss
you’re making this afternoon.

CLARA

Don’t be so _brutal_, Pawnie.

HELEN

Is Gregory going with you?

CLARA

Of _course_--I _never_ sing unless he’s there--he gives me such
marvelous moral support.

PAWNIE

“Moral” is hardly the word _I_ should have chosen, dear.

    [_Enter_ PRESTON.]

HELEN

Do you know if Mrs. Lancaster has any “Cachet Faivre” anywhere?

PRESTON

Yes, ma’am--I think so.

CLARA

_Do_ get me one, Preston, I’m suffering _tortures_.

PRESTON

Very well, miss.

    [_She goes out._]

PAWNIE

Preston has such wonderful poise, hasn’t she?

HELEN

She needs it in this house.

CLARA

I do wish Florence would hurry up. I want to borrow her green fan.
I’ve got a new Patou frock that positively _demands_ it.

HELEN

She can’t be long now.

CLARA

I suppose I daren’t ask Preston for the fan and creep away with it?

HELEN

I shouldn’t, if I were you--Florence is very touchy over that sort
of thing.

CLARA

She promised it to me ages ago.

PAWNIE

Surely there isn’t such a desperate hurry? You won’t be singing
until about half-past eleven.

CLARA

[_Petulantly_]

My _dear_, I’ve got to _rehearse_--I don’t know a _word_----

    [_Re-enter_ PRESTON _with a “Cachet Faivre” and a glass of
    water_.]

CLARA

You’re a _saint_, Preston--thank you a _thousand_ times----

PAWNIE

Soak it a little first, dear, or you’ll choke, and I should _detest_
that.

    [CLARA _soaks “Cachet” and then swallows it_. PRESTON _goes
    out_.]

CLARA

Now I must lie down _flat_--get out of the way, Helen.

PAWNIE

Perhaps you’d like us _both_ to go _right_ out of the room and sit
in the _hall_?

CLARA

No, Pawnie, I should never expect the least consideration from you.

    [_She lies down flat on the divan_, HELEN _arranges cushions
    for her_.]

CLARA

Thank you, Helen darling--I shall always come to you whenever I’m
ill.

HELEN

That _will_ be nice.

    [_Enter_ FLORENCE LANCASTER _followed by_ TOM VERYAN. FLORENCE
    _is brilliantly dressed almost to the point of being “outré.”
    Her face still retains the remnants of great beauty._ TOM _is
    athletic and good-looking. One feels he is good at games and
    extremely bad at everything else._]

FLORENCE

Helen--Pawnie, have you been here long?

PAWNIE

No, only a few hours.

FLORENCE

My dear. I’m so frightfully sorry--we’ve been held up for ages in
the traffic. Davis is a congenital idiot. Always manages to get to
a turning just as the policeman puts out his hand. No initiative
whatever. What’s happened to Clara? Has she been run over?

CLARA

No, dear, I’ve got a frightful head.

FLORENCE

Pawnie, you know Tom, don’t you?--Tom Veryan, Mr. Quentin, I’m sure
you’ll adore each other.

TOM

[_Shaking hands_]

How are you?

PAWNIE

Very well, thank you--how sweet of you to ask me?

FLORENCE

Is there anything I can do, Clara?

CLARA

Yes, dear, lend me your green fan for to-night.

FLORENCE

All right--but you _won’t_ get too carried away with it, will you,
dear? I should hate the feathers to come out. Does anyone want any
tea?

HELEN

No thanks, dear.

FLORENCE

Cocktails, then?

PAWNIE

It’s too early.

FLORENCE

[_Ringing bell_]

It’s never too early for a cocktail.

CLARA

I should like to go quite quietly into a convent and never see
anybody again ever----

PAWNIE

Gregory would be bored stiff in a convent.

FLORENCE

We’ve just been to a most frightful Charity _matinée_. Nothing
but inaudible speeches from dreary old actors, and leading ladies
nudging one another all over the stage. [PRESTON _enters_.]
Cocktails, Preston, and ask Barker to wrap up my green fan for Miss
Hibbert to take away with her.

PRESTON

Very good, ma’am.

    [_She goes out._]

CLARA

You’re an angel, Florence--I think I’ll sit up now.

FLORENCE

Do, dear, then Tom will be able to sit down.

CLARA

[_Sitting up_]

I really do feel most peculiar.

PAWNIE

You look far from normal, dear.

CLARA

If Pawnie’s rude to me any more I shall burst into tears.

FLORENCE

Tom, give me a cigarette.

PAWNIE

Here are some.

FLORENCE

No, Tom has a special rather hearty kind that I adore.

CLARA

Lend me your lip stick, Helen; mine has sunk down into itself.

HELEN

Here you are.

CLARA

What a lovely color! I look far prettier than I feel.

FLORENCE

    [_To_ TOM]

Thank you, angel.

CLARA

I shan’t be able to get down to the house until Saturday evening,
Florence--I’m seeing Gregory off to Newcastle.

PAWNIE

Why Newcastle?

CLARA

His home’s just near there--isn’t it too awful for him?

FLORENCE

Well, wire me the time of your train, won’t you?

CLARA

Of course, dear.

HELEN

You’re smelling divinely, Florence. What is it?

FLORENCE

[_Flicking her handkerchief_]

It is good, isn’t it?

PAWNIE

“Narcisse Noir” of Caron. I use it.

FLORENCE

Yes, you would, Pawnie.

    [_Re-enter_ PRESTON _with parcel_.]

PRESTON

Here is the fan, miss.

CLARA

[_Taking it_]

Thank you _so_ much--you are sweet, Florence. A fan gives me such a
feeling of _security_ when I’m singing modern stuff. [PRESTON _goes
out_.] I must rush now----

FLORENCE

Don’t you want a cocktail before you go?

CLARA

No, darling--I should only hiccup all the evening. Good-bye, you’ve
been _such_ a comfort--good-bye, Helen--Pawnie, you will be nicer to
me over the week-end, won’t you? I shall be _so_ depressed, what
with Gregory going away and everything--Good-bye, Tom--I shall dine
in bed and give way at every pore----

    [_She goes out._]

PAWNIE

Poor Clara--she eternally labors under the delusion that she really
matters.

HELEN

We all do that a little.

FLORENCE

[_Laughing_]

You’re awfully cruel to her, Pawnie.

PAWNIE

She upsets my vibrations.

FLORENCE

    [_Before glass_]

I’ve taken a sudden hatred to this hat. [_She takes it off._] That’s
better--are you going to the “New Elaine” to-night, either of you?

HELEN

I’m not--but Pawnie is, of course.

PAWNIE

It’s going to be _amazing_--what a cast, my dear! Marvelous Selwyn
Steele, Nora Dean, and that perfect woman, Lily Burfield----

HELEN

I can’t stand her, she always over-acts.

PAWNIE

    [_Incensed_]

How _can_ you, Helen! Did you see her in “Simple Faith”?

HELEN

Yes, unfortunately.

PAWNIE

Oh, you’re really too tiresome for words!

HELEN

Her technique creaks like machinery.

PAWNIE

It’s sacrilege--she’s too, too marvelous.

    [_Enter_ PRESTON _with a tray of cocktails. All help
    themselves._]

FLORENCE

What do you think about it, Tom?

TOM

I’ve never seen her.

FLORENCE

Yes, you have. About three months ago, at the Comedy.

TOM

Oh.... I don’t remember.

PAWNIE

Don’t remember! An artist like that! Good God, it’s agony!

HELEN

You’ll look awfully tired at dinner-time, Pawnie, if you don’t calm
down a little.

FLORENCE

This is special--my own invention.

HELEN

Absolutely delicious.

TOM

A bit too sweet.

FLORENCE

Tom, _darling_, don’t be so taciturn--he’s always taciturn after a
_matinée_.

PAWNIE

When’s Nicky coming back?

FLORENCE

To-morrow. Isn’t it too divine? He’s been away for a whole year, but
I saw him for a moment on my way through Paris last month.

PAWNIE

Has he been working hard?

FLORENCE

I suppose so, but you know what Nicky is--bless his heart!

PAWNIE

I heard him play at Yvonne Mirabeau’s.

FLORENCE

She’s a loathsome woman, isn’t she?

HELEN

Not as bad as that.

PAWNIE

She’s a half-wit. I can’t bear half-wits.

FLORENCE

She goes on so dreadfully about things--devastating.

PAWNIE

Funny Nicky liking her so much.

FLORENCE

Only because she keeps on saying how wonderful he is--that always
appeals to Nicky.

PAWNIE

How old is he now?

FLORENCE

Twenty-four. Isn’t it absurd to think I have such a grown-up
son--old General Fenwick said last Thursday that---- [_The
telephone rings; she goes to it._] Hallo--hallo! Yes, my dear.
How are you?... Yes, so am I, simply worn out.... No. When? How
perfectly marvelous!... No, dear, it’s a prescription; but I can
let you have a little in a jar.... Quite easy. All you do is just
rub it on at night.... Don’t be so silly.... Not in the least; if
you send the car round that will be all right.... Very well....
Good-bye, darling. [_She hangs up receiver._] I give Clara Hibbert
ten for stupidity. Don’t you, Helen?

HELEN

A hundred and ten.

PAWNIE

Ten’s the limit.

TOM

I say, Florence--I think I’d better be getting along if I’ve got to
be dressed and back here by half-past seven----

FLORENCE

You’ve got half an hour.

TOM

That’s not very much.

FLORENCE

The car’s outside ... take it and send it straight back.

PAWNIE

Can it drop me, Florence dear? I always feel so much richer in your
car than anyone else’s.

FLORENCE

Of course, Pawnie.

[_The telephone rings again._]

FLORENCE

[_At telephone_]

Hallo!... Yes ... speaking.... How do you do----?

PAWNIE

Good-bye, Helen. It’s been divine----

HELEN

Ring me up at tea-time to-morrow.

FLORENCE

How perfectly sweet of you!... Now, now, really.... Well, naturally,
if you persist in saying such charming things ... [_laughing gayly_]
... What nonsense!...

PAWNIE

Good-bye, Florence----

FLORENCE

[_She puts her hand over mouthpiece_]

It’s that awful General Fenwick.... Good-bye, Pawnie dear. You’re
coming down to the house on Friday?

PAWNIE

Yes; too lovely----

FLORENCE

Helen’s coming by the five-o’clock--you’d better travel together.

PAWNIE

Perfect. [_To_ TOM.] Are you ready?

TOM

Quite.

PAWNIE

[_As they go out_]

You _can_ drop me first, can’t you? I’m not as young as I was----

FLORENCE

[_At telephone_]

Please forgive me. People rushing in and out, this house grows
more like a railway station every day.... Now, General, that was
a deliberate compliment. [_She laughs._] Ridiculous man.... Very
well.... Good-bye. [_She hangs up receiver._] My God! ten for
dreariness!

HELEN

He’s not a bad old thing.

FLORENCE

No, but he tries to be, and that’s what’s so frightful. [_Arranging
her hair before glass._] I look like Death.... Isn’t Tom a darling?

HELEN

Yes, dear, without being aggressively brilliant.

FLORENCE

I’m afraid, Helen, you’re getting rather bitter.

HELEN

Nonsense.

FLORENCE

It’s silly to be sarcastic about Tom.

HELEN

It’s better than being maudlin about him.

FLORENCE

I don’t know what you mean, dear. I’m not in the least maudlin, and
never have been about anybody. I sometimes wish I could be--I’m too
hard.

HELEN

[_Taking a cigarette_]

Tom will let you down.

FLORENCE

Let me down? Why ... how ... I don’t understand----

HELEN

You’re more in love with him than he is with you.

FLORENCE

Don’t be so _absurd_, Helen.

HELEN

It’s true.

FLORENCE

    [_Complacently_]

He adores me--worships me--he’s never seen anyone like me before in
his life. I’m something strange ... exotic----

HELEN

You’re more in love with him than he is with you.

FLORENCE

You’re getting on my nerves to-day, Helen.

HELEN

You do see that I’m right, don’t you?

FLORENCE

If you knew some of the things he’s said to me.

HELEN

I can guess them.

FLORENCE

That boy was utterly unawakened until he met me.

HELEN

He’s very young.

FLORENCE

I’ve taught him--everything.

HELEN

Or nothing.

FLORENCE

Helen, I believe you’re jealous.

HELEN

Don’t be a fool.

FLORENCE

I wish I hadn’t this fatal knack of seeing through people.

HELEN

How’s David?

FLORENCE

I don’t know. He ought to be home soon.

HELEN

Doesn’t he ever suspect anything?

FLORENCE

Of course not--he adores me.

HELEN

It seems so strange not to see----

FLORENCE

I’m devoted to David--I’d do anything for him, anything in the
world--but he’s grown old and I’ve kept young; it does muddle
things up so. I can’t help having a temperament, can I?

HELEN

Temperament.... No.

FLORENCE

David’s always loved me and never understood me--you see, I’m such
an extraordinary _mixture_. I have so many _sides_ to my character.
I adore being at home and running the house and looking after David
and Nicky----

HELEN

You don’t exactly overdo it.

FLORENCE

Well, Nicky’s been away for such ages. Also, one must be in London
for the season. You can’t expect me to bury myself in the country
indefinitely. I shall be there practically all through the spring
and summer.

HELEN

Lovely tennis parties and cricket weeks and things----

FLORENCE

Certainly.

HELEN

[_Kissing her_]

You’re a divine creature, Florence.

FLORENCE

[_Basking_]

Am I? [_The telephone rings._] Hallo!... Yes--speaking. [_To_ HELEN
_in a whisper_.] It’s Inez Zulieta. I never went to her recital....
Inez _darling_, I never recognized your voice.... Didn’t you get
my note?... It was absolutely true, I was in agony.... Inez, don’t
be angry. If you only knew how I longed for the sound of your
wonderful, wonderful voice.... Darling.... Inez, don’t be so
cruel.... To-morrow, then. [_She hangs up receiver._] I do wish
Inez wasn’t so persistent.

HELEN

You never stop encouraging her.

FLORENCE

Oh, Helen, I’m so tired of everyone.

HELEN

Except Tom?

FLORENCE

Yes, except Tom; he’s such a darling.

HELEN

How do you think he and Nicky will get on?

FLORENCE

Marvelously--Tom loves music.

HELEN

He says he does.

FLORENCE

My dear, I took him to that Russian thing the other day and he sat
entranced from beginning to end.

HELEN

Poor Nicky!

FLORENCE

Why do you say that?

HELEN

Because I sometimes feel it.

FLORENCE

[_Suddenly furious_]

Oh, I wonder why we’re such friends--we’re so opposite--you don’t
understand me a bit. I used to think you did, but you’ve been
different lately--unsympathetic.

HELEN

No, I haven’t.

FLORENCE

Yes, you have--over Tom--I believe you’re in love with him yourself.

HELEN

[_Smiling_]

No--it isn’t that.

FLORENCE

Anyhow, you can’t bear him being in love with me.

HELEN

I don’t think he is--really. I quite realize that he _was_ very
violently infatuated, but that is wearing off a bit now. I’m
beginning to see him as he is....

FLORENCE

No, no, it’s not true--you don’t understand----

HELEN

We _are_ friends, Florence, though we’re so “opposite.” Do you
really know the truth--inside you? Or is all this shrill vanity
real?

FLORENCE

What’s the matter with you?

HELEN

You’re ten years older than I am, but when I’m your age I shall be
twenty years older than you.

FLORENCE

_Darling_, how deliciously involved--what _can_ you mean by that?

HELEN

I mean, I think it’s silly not to grow old when the time comes.

    [_She rises and goes towards door._]

FLORENCE

[_Outraged_]

Helen! [_There is suddenly heard a violent knocking at the front
door._] What on earth is that?

    [_There is a noise outside, then the door bursts open and_
    NICKY _enters. He is extremely well-dressed in traveling
    clothes. He is tall and pale, with thin, nervous hands._]

FLORENCE

Nicky!

NICKY

Mother!

    [_He embraces her._]

FLORENCE

But I’d no idea--I thought you were coming to-morrow.

NICKY

No, to-day--I wrote to you.

FLORENCE

I’m terribly, terribly excited.

NICKY

Helen, dear, how are you?

    [_He kisses her._]

HELEN

Splendid, Nicky.

FLORENCE

I can’t get over you arriving like this.... I never realized----

NICKY

Silly ... you’re looking awfully well.

FLORENCE

Am I?

NICKY

Wonderful, as usual.

FLORENCE

I was talking to George Morrison only last Thursday----

NICKY

The man who wrote that fearful book?

FLORENCE

It isn’t a fearful book, it’s brilliant--anyhow, he absolutely
refused to believe that I had a grown-up son.

HELEN

My dears, I must fly.

NICKY

Don’t go yet.

HELEN

I must--I’m hours late as it is.

NICKY

Be a little later, then.

FLORENCE

Remember, five-o’clock train on Friday.

NICKY

Oh, is she coming down to the house? Divine!

HELEN

Yes, if Florence is still speaking to me. Good-bye.

    [_She goes out._]

NICKY

Have you been having a scene?

FLORENCE

No, dear.

NICKY

She’s a darling--Helen----

FLORENCE

Extremely stupid and tactless sometimes.

NICKY

It doesn’t feel as though I’d been away at all.

FLORENCE

I’ve missed you appallingly--we had such a short time together in
Paris. Did you enjoy all my letters?

NICKY

I adored them--so did John Bagot. I used to read most of them aloud
to him. He’s mad on you--saw your pictures in the _Tatler_, or
something, and fell in love with it.

FLORENCE

Is he nice?

NICKY

He’s grand.

FLORENCE

We must all dine at the Embassy. When is he coming to England?

NICKY

Not until after Christmas.

FLORENCE

You must see my new photographs; they’re wonderful.

    [_She takes large packet from desk._]

NICKY

It’s heavenly--being back.

FLORENCE

Look.

NICKY

I don’t like that one.

FLORENCE

How can you, Nicky! Tom likes that one best of all.

NICKY

Who’s Tom?

FLORENCE

Tom Veryan--he’s a dear; you’ll like him frightfully--you know--the
very nicest type of Englishman.

NICKY

I hate the very nicest type of Englishman.

FLORENCE

Don’t be tiresome, Nicky; he’s only twenty-four, and they all think
_so_ well of him----

NICKY

All who?

FLORENCE

All his officers and people; he’s in the Brigade.

NICKY

[_Holding photograph away from him and scrutinizing it through
half-closed eyes_]

Now that one really is _enchanting_--they’ve got your hair
_beautifully_. Oh, yes, my dear, it’s perfect----

FLORENCE

[_Complacently_]

It _is_ good. She’s sweet--Madame Henderson, she simply won’t hear
of my paying for these--she says it’s quite sufficient to be allowed
to exhibit them in the window.

NICKY

Is anyone dining this evening?

FLORENCE

No. Oh, dear! I’d forgotten--I’m dining out with Tom.

NICKY

Oh--I see.

FLORENCE

Your first night home, too--how perfectly fiendish. What a fool I am
to have muddled it up.

NICKY

It doesn’t matter, darling.

FLORENCE

Oh, but it _does_. I wonder if we could get another seat----

NICKY

Seat? What for?

FLORENCE

We’re going to the first night of “The New Elaine.” It’s going to be
marvelous.

NICKY

Who’s in it?

FLORENCE

Nora Dean and Selwyn Steele----

NICKY

Oh, God!

FLORENCE

It’s silly of you _always_ to jeer at Selwyn Steele. He’ s a
brilliant actor, if only he could get away from his wife....

NICKY

I couldn’t bear him to-night, anyway; I’m tired. Is father home yet?

FLORENCE

No, I don’t think so. Oh, I do feel such a beast----

NICKY

Don’t be silly--honestly, I don’t mind a bit.

FLORENCE

I know--you have a nice quiet dinner here and join us at the Embassy
afterwards.

NICKY

Is it a late night?

FLORENCE

Yes, they play the most heavenly tune there now--Tom always makes
them do it over and over again--I’ll put it on----

    [_She goes to the gramophone._]

NICKY

How’s Iris?

FLORENCE

My dear, don’t speak of her.

NICKY

Why--what’s she done?

FLORENCE

She’s been absolutely foul.

NICKY

In what way?

FLORENCE

Every way--I never trusted her, luckily--Thank God I’ve got
instincts about people--listen, isn’t this marvelous--She said the
most filthy things to Gloria Craig about me--I always knew she was
insanely jealous, but there are limits. I loathe being at people’s
beck and call.... Come and dance.

NICKY

[_As they dance_]

I’m sorry you’ve rowed--I rather liked her----

FLORENCE

Only because she kept on saying how wonderful you were.... She
doesn’t know a thing about music really.

NICKY

Oh yes, she does.

FLORENCE

It’s merely bluff--all that appreciation. _Darling_, how oddly
you’re dancing.

NICKY

It’s probably because we haven’t danced together for so long....

FLORENCE

Anyhow, now she’s gone off to Monte Carlo with Violet Fenchurch--silly
fool----

    [_Enter_ DAVID LANCASTER. _He is an elderly gray-haired
    pleasant man._]

DAVID

[_Delighted_]

Nicky--my boy----

NICKY

[_Kissing him_]

Hallo, father----

DAVID

I thought--Florence said--to-morrow----

NICKY

Mother muddled it up.

DAVID

You look rather tired.

NICKY

I’m splendid. How’s everything?

DAVID

The same as usual. I’ve made lots of improvements down at the house.

FLORENCE

David thinks and talks of nothing but the farm----

DAVID

It’s beginning to pay a bit--Peterson’s an awfully good man.

NICKY

We’ll make a grand tour of it on Sunday.

DAVID

Have you enjoyed yourself in Paris?

NICKY

Oh yes, rather--it’s a splendid place to work.

DAVID

It never struck me that way quite, but still----

FLORENCE

Sophie de Molignac said Nicky’s playing had improved wonderfully.

DAVID

I’m so glad, Nicky.

NICKY

I’ve been doing some Spanish stuff lately.

DAVID

I wish I knew more about it.

NICKY

Never mind, father.

DAVID

Come to my room and talk. I can’t bear that thing----

FLORENCE

Father’s such a beast; he never will dance with me.

DAVID

Is the _Evening News_ anywhere about?

NICKY

Yes, here.

    [_He gives it to him_.]

DAVID

I’m so glad you’re home again, Nicky--don’t forget--come and
talk....

    [_He goes out_.]

FLORENCE

David’s so much happier in the country.

NICKY

Why on earth doesn’t he retire and live at the house for good?

FLORENCE

Work has become such a habit with him--he’s always hated giving up
habits.

NICKY

Mother--I’ve got something rather important to tell you.

FLORENCE

Darling, how thrilling! What is it?

NICKY

I am engaged to be married.

FLORENCE

What!

NICKY

Practically--as much as one can be these days.

FLORENCE

Nicky!

NICKY

Don’t look so stricken.

FLORENCE

But, Nicky--I never sort of visualized you being engaged, or
married, or anything.

NICKY

Why not?

FLORENCE

You’re not old enough.

NICKY

I’m twenty-four.

FLORENCE

You don’t look it.... Thank God!

NICKY

What do you really feel about it, mother?

FLORENCE

_Darling_--I hardly know what to say--you’ve sprung it on me so
suddenly. Who is she?

NICKY

A girl called Bunty Mainwaring.

FLORENCE

What a silly name!

NICKY

It isn’t at all--it’s very attractive.

FLORENCE

Is she an actress, or a student, or what?

NICKY

Neither--she is what is technically termed a “lady.”

FLORENCE

Do you think she’ll like me?

NICKY

She went mad over your photograph.

FLORENCE

Which one?

NICKY

The “looking out of the window” one.

FLORENCE

That really is one of the best I’ve ever had done.

NICKY

She said you had the face of an heroic little boy.

FLORENCE

What a _divine_ thing to say!

    [_She glances at herself in the glass._]

NICKY

She does say divine things--she’s supremely intelligent.

FLORENCE

Is she in Paris?

NICKY

No, she came over with me to-day.

FLORENCE

Where does she live?

NICKY

Just round the corner in Carbury Square.

FLORENCE

Near the Churchingtons.

NICKY

It’s her mother’s house, but her mother’s away just now, so I asked
her to change quickly and come on here.

FLORENCE

Nicky!

NICKY

Why not? I wanted you to see her as soon as possible.

FLORENCE

[_Realizing parental responsibility_]

It’s an awful shock, you know.

NICKY

Nonsense, mother--you’re quite excited about it, really.

FLORENCE

[_With determination_]

I shall be charming to her.

NICKY

Then she’ll adore you at once--probably too much, and I shall be
jealous.

FLORENCE

You’d better both dine here together and come on to the Embassy. How
old is she?

NICKY

Twenty-three.

FLORENCE

What does she do?

NICKY

Nothing much--she writes things occasionally.

FLORENCE

Where did you meet her?

NICKY

First of all at a party at Olive Lloyd-Kennedy’s.

FLORENCE

I can’t bear Olive Lloyd-Kennedy--she’s a cat.

NICKY

Then I met her again at Marion Fawcett’s--a frightful sort of
reception affair--she was staying with her.

FLORENCE

She seems to move exclusively with my worst enemies. Is she pretty?

NICKY

I don’t know--I haven’t really noticed.

FLORENCE

[_With a touch of real feeling_]

Nicky darling, I do feel so extraordinary about it.

NICKY

Why extraordinary?

FLORENCE

It’s a milestone, isn’t it--you being engaged? A definite milestone?
[_She catches sight of herself._] Look at my nose. [_She powders
it._] I do hope she’ll like me--I must go and dress now; Tom is
fetching me half-past seven. Bring her to my room when she comes.

NICKY

Don’t go for a minute.

FLORENCE

I must, really--Tom will be furious.

NICKY

Oh, damn Tom!

FLORENCE

Oh, Nicky, _don’t_ go and take one of your tiresome prejudices
against him.

NICKY

[_Smiling_]

All right, I’ll try not to.

FLORENCE

He’s frightfully good-looking.

NICKY

Oh!

FLORENCE

And he adores music.

NICKY

Now, then, mother----

FLORENCE

He does, honestly.

NICKY

Good.

FLORENCE

And he dances beautifully.

NICKY

I shall never stop dancing with him.

FLORENCE

And he’s so good at games.

NICKY

He sounds adorable.

FLORENCE

Of course, he needs knowing.

NICKY

So do I.

FLORENCE

You will make an effort, though, darling, won’t you? For my sake!

NICKY

Yes, mother.

FLORENCE

And we’ll all have a divine time together, Tom and me and you and
what’s her name----

NICKY

Bunty.

FLORENCE

Oh yes, of course, Bunty.

    [_Front door bell rings._]

NICKY

This is her, I expect.

FLORENCE

Do you feel wonderful about her?

NICKY

Yes.

FLORENCE

It is thrilling, isn’t it--being in love?

NICKY

[_Frowning a little_]

Yes.

FLORENCE

Your father was right--you look awfully tired, Nicky.

NICKY

What nonsense! I feel grand.

    [_Enter_ PRESTON.]

PRESTON

[_Announcing_]

Miss Mainwaring.

    [BUNTY _comes in, very self-assured and well-dressed. She is
    more attractive than pretty in a boyish sort of way._]

    [PRESTON _goes out_.]

NICKY

Bunty. You have been quick.

BUNTY

I’ve simply flown.

NICKY

Bunty ... here is mother....

BUNTY

Oh!

FLORENCE

[_Taking both her hands_]

This is frightfully exciting, isn’t it?

    [_She kisses her._]

NICKY

I’ve told her.

BUNTY

Are you furious?

FLORENCE

Of course not. Why should I be? ’Specially now.

BUNTY

It’s absolutely incredible, you being Nicky’s mother.

FLORENCE

Am I anything like you thought I’d be?

BUNTY

Yes, exactly--but I couldn’t believe it until I saw you.

FLORENCE

Take off that perfectly divine cloak and have a cigarette. I’ve
got to rush and dress now, because I’m _terribly_ late, but you’re
dining here with Nicky and joining Tom Veryan and me at the Embassy
afterwards.

BUNTY

Tom Veryan?...

FLORENCE

Yes. Do you know him?

BUNTY

I did when I was a child--if it’s the same one.

    [_She takes off her cloak._]

FLORENCE

[_Effusively_]

Nicky--I don’t feel extraordinary about it any more--I’m _delighted_.

NICKY

Angel.

FLORENCE

Perhaps Bunty would like to come down to the house on Friday for the
week-end?

NICKY

Oh yes! Marvelous.

BUNTY

It’s awfully sweet of you, Mrs. Lancaster.

FLORENCE

You must call me Florence; I can’t bear Mrs. Lancaster. I must fly;
Tom will be here at any moment--that’s him on the desk.

BUNTY

[_Going over to photograph_]

Yes--it is the same one.

FLORENCE

How too divine!...

    [_Telephone rings._]

Hallo!... Yes, speaking!... Elsa darling, how are you?... What?...
To-night?... How perfectly heavenly! Of course, I’d adore it....
Listen. Nicky’s just back from Paris. Can he come, too, with Bunty
Mainwaring?... Yes, he’s here.... See you to-night, dear....

Here, Nicky, talk to Elsa....

    [_She snatches up her hand-bag and fur coat and kisses_ BUNTY
    _effusively_.]

I’m so glad about you and Nicky--It’s too wonderful.

    [_She rushes out._]

NICKY

[_At telephone_]

Hallo, Elsa.... I’d no idea you were in London. I’m terribly
thrilled. My dear, you haven’t.... All those lovely tunes you
played to me in Paris?... _How amazing!_ I _am_ glad.... Have you
done anything with that Tango?... You must play it to-night; I want
Bunty to hear it.... It is perfect, isn’t it?... Good-bye, dear.
[_He hangs up the receiver._] Bunty.

BUNTY

What?

NICKY

I’m terribly happy.

BUNTY

So am I.

NICKY

Do you remember how we planned all this--coming home together--and
breaking it to mother--and everything?

BUNTY

Rather.

NICKY

Do you really like her?

BUNTY

I adore her--she’s a perfect angel.

NICKY

I told her your “heroic little boy” line; she loved it.

BUNTY

It’s true, you know--rather defiant too--laughing at Fate.

NICKY

Doesn’t Paris seem ages away now?

BUNTY

A different life altogether.

NICKY

That nasty little bit of Channel is such an enormous gulf, really.
Did you put that dress on on purpose.

BUNTY

[_Smiling_]

Perhaps.

NICKY

You are a devil.

BUNTY

It’s such fun being reminded of things.

NICKY

And such agony, too.

BUNTY

Nicky darling--why agony?

NICKY

It’s always agony being in love, and I started loving you in that
dress.

BUNTY

Did you?

NICKY

Don’t pretend you didn’t know.

BUNTY

I suppose one always knows--really.

NICKY

From the very first moment.

BUNTY

Yes.

NICKY

A sort of spark.

BUNTY

Your playing helped a lot.

NICKY

I meant it to.

BUNTY

Calculating pig.

NICKY

Have a cigarette?

BUNTY

All right.

    [_He hands her box, and she takes one._]

NICKY

[_Lighting her cigarette_]

I wish we weren’t so free.

BUNTY

Why? What do you mean?

NICKY

I feel I should like to elope, or something violently romantic like
that.

BUNTY

[_Laughing_]

There wouldn’t be much point in it now, would there?

NICKY

Perhaps not. How much do you love me?

BUNTY

I don’t know.

NICKY

It’s fun analyzing one’s emotions.

BUNTY

Marvelous fun.

NICKY

And a comfort, too, when things go wrong--but it kills sentiment
stone dead.

BUNTY

A good job, too.

NICKY

You’re frightfully hard, Bunty.

BUNTY

Am I?

NICKY

Much harder than me--really.

BUNTY

You’ve got so much hysteria.

NICKY

I can’t help it.

BUNTY

Of course not; it’s your temperament. You burst out suddenly.

NICKY

Not so badly as I used to.

BUNTY

You’re growing older.

NICKY

God, yes! Isn’t it foul?

BUNTY

Hell, my dear.

NICKY

It’s funny how mother’s generation always longed to be old when they
were young, and we strain every nerve to keep young.

BUNTY

That’s because we see what’s coming so much more clearly.

NICKY

Wouldn’t it be terrible to know _exactly_?--I feel frightened
sometimes.

BUNTY

Why?

NICKY

We’re all so hectic and nervy....

BUNTY

It doesn’t matter--it probably only means we shan’t live so long....

NICKY

[_Suddenly_]

Shut up--shut up....

    [_Enter_ PRESTON.]

PRESTON

[_Announcing_]

Mr. Veryan.

    [_Enter_ TOM. NICKY _greets him and shakes hands. Exit_
    PRESTON.]

NICKY

How are you? I’m Nicky--I came over to-day instead of to-morrow....

TOM

Oh!

NICKY

Do you know Bunty Mainwaring?

TOM

Bunty--I say--I am glad.

    [_They shake hands warmly._]

NICKY

We’d better have some cocktails.

    [_He goes to the door and shouts._]

Preston ... bring us some cocktails....

TOM

This _is_ jolly. I didn’t know what had become of you.

BUNTY

I’ve been living in Paris a good deal.

TOM

How many years ago is it since we?...

BUNTY

During the War. The last time I saw you you were at Sandhurst.

NICKY

Such a pretty place.

TOM

You’ve hardly altered a bit--more grown up, of course.

NICKY

All this is most affecting.

TOM

Bunty and I used to know each other awfully well.

NICKY

What fun!

BUNTY

[_Warningly_]

Nicky....

NICKY

But it is--it’s thrilling--there’s nothing so charming as a reunion.

BUNTY

Nicky and I have been traveling all day.... Boats and trains get on
his nerves....

NICKY

When the cocktails come, tell Preston to bring mine to me in
father’s room.

BUNTY

Nicky, don’t be so silly.

NICKY

Surely it’s not silly to want to talk to my aged father after a
year’s debauch in Paris? I fail to see why you should have the
monopoly of reunions.

BUNTY

Well, don’t be long.

TOM

Cheerio!

NICKY

[_Crossly_]

Oh, God!

    [_He goes out._]

TOM

What’s up?

BUNTY

These temperamental musicians.

TOM

Silly ass.

BUNTY

He isn’t really--he’s only jealous.

TOM

Why ... is he?...

BUNTY

We’re by way of being engaged.

TOM

What?

BUNTY

Why not?

TOM

Are you ... are you in love with him?

BUNTY

[_Lightly_]

Yes--isn’t it damnable?

TOM

Good Lord!

    [_He laughs._]

BUNTY

What are you laughing at?

TOM

It seems so funny you being in love with that sort of chap.

BUNTY

What do you mean by “that sort of chap”?

TOM

Oh--I don’t know, that type seems so unlike you.

BUNTY

Type?

TOM

Yes, you know--up in the air--effeminate.

BUNTY

You’re more bucolic than you used to be, Tom.

TOM

Here, I say....

    [_Enter_ PRESTON _with cocktails_.]

BUNTY

Will you please take Mr. Nicky’s in to him in his father’s room?

PRESTON

Yes, miss.

TOM

Is Mrs. Lancaster nearly ready?

PRESTON

I think so, sir.

TOM

Ask her to hurry. We shall be late.

PRESTON

Yes, sir.

    [_He goes out._]

BUNTY

I can laugh now.

    [_She does so._]

TOM

Why?

BUNTY

I’ve just realized something.

TOM

What?

BUNTY

We shall meet again--over the week-end.

TOM

Are you coming down to the house?

BUNTY

Yes.

TOM

That’s splendid. Come for a tramp Sunday morning and we’ll talk.

BUNTY

What about?

TOM

Oh, lots of things--old times.

BUNTY

[_Lifting her cocktail_]

Old times, Tom.

TOM

[_Doing the same_]

Cheerio!

CURTAIN
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ACT II


_The scene is the hall of_ MRS. LANCASTER’S _house, about forty
miles from London._

_When the curtain rises it is just after dinner on the Sunday
of the week-end party--the gramophone is going and there is a
continual buzz of conversation._ CLARA HIBBERT, _an emaciated
soprano, is dancing with_ TOM VERYAN, HELEN _with_ PAWNIE, _and_
NICKY _with_ BUNTY. FLORENCE _is seated on the club fender, talking
intellectually with_ BRUCE FAIRLIGHT, _an earnest dramatist, the
squalor of whose plays is much appreciated by those who live in
comparative luxury_.

_There must be a feeling of hectic amusement and noise, and the
air black with cigarette smoke and superlatives. During the first
part of the scene everyone must appear to be talking at once, but
the actual lines spoken while dancing must be timed to reach the
audience as the speakers pass near the footlights. This scene will
probably be exceedingly difficult to produce, but is absolutely
indispensable._

HELEN

It’s much too fast, Nicky.

TOM

Do slow down a bit.

NICKY

It’s the pace that’s marked on the record.

PAWNIE

I’ve never danced well since the War, I don’t know why.

FLORENCE

But your last act was so strong, when she came in half mad with
fright and described everything minutely.

BRUCE

I try to write as _honestly_ as possible.

CLARA

I gave her three for manners, but seven for charm, because I had to
be a _little_ nice!

TOM

I thought she was rather a decent sort.

BUNTY

No, but really, Nicky, his technique completely annihilated his
inspiration.

NICKY

Not with Debussy and Ravel, with the older masters, yes; but he’s
probably tired of them.

BUNTY

That’s so stupid, I think.

HELEN

My dear, it was the most “chic” thing you’ve ever seen, but
unfortunately the wrong color.

PAWNIE

Marion Ferris had that Poiret model copied in the most frightful
blue!

CLARA

I believe my shoe’s coming off.

TOM

Shall we stop?

CLARA

No, it’s all right.

FLORENCE

I wonder if you could gouge this cigarette-end out of the holder
for me?

BRUCE

I’ll try. [_He does so._] I always smoke a pipe when I’m working.

FLORENCE

How soothing!

BUNTY

I suppose one can never really judge properly from a recital.

NICKY

Not with him, because he’s not dramatic enough.

BUNTY

Dramatic pianists make me uncomfortable.

HELEN

Pawnie, your tongue grows more venomous every day.

PAWNIE

[_Giggling_]

Well, I had to say something--anyhow, it was true.

HELEN

Especially about her ankles.

PAWNIE

My dear, yes!

    [_They both laugh._]

    [_The record comes to an end, and_ NICKY _begins to change it.
    Everyone talks and laughs._]

CLARA

You must come next Sunday week.

TOM

Thanks awfully, I’d love to.

CLARA

I’m only singing ballads, but you know what Sunday concerts are.

TOM

Oh yes, rather.

CLARA

[_To_ NICKY]

What’s on the other side?

NICKY

“You’ve got the cutest ears and eyes and nose.”

PAWNIE

Do put on “Spoony Moon in Upper Carolina.”

HELEN

No, don’t put it on, Nicky; play it yourself; you always make the
gramophone go too quickly.

BUNTY

Yes, go on, Nicky.

FLORENCE

[_Refusing_ BRUCE’S _offer of a cigarette_]

No, thanks, not another--I’m dancing with Tom.

BUNTY

[_Gayly_]

Missing one, Tom.

TOM

Righto!

    [NICKY _commences to play a fox-trot_.]

BUNTY

[_Dragging_ BRUCE _to his feet_]

Come on, Mr. Fairlight, don’t overdo the serious dramatist stunt!

BRUCE

I warn you I’m no good.

    [_He dances with her, and confirms the truth of his warning._
    CLARA HIBBERT _squashes down on the piano-seat next to_ NICKY
    _and endeavors with one finger in the treble to follow the
    tune he is playing_. HELEN _and_ PAWNIE _stand right down
    close to the footlights, smoking and talking; their backs
    are half turned to the audience, but their remarks must be
    perfectly audible_.]

HELEN

Tom Veryan doesn’t dance as well as he thinks he does.

PAWNIE

With that figure he ought to be marvelous.

HELEN

He’s too athletic.

PAWNIE

Anyhow, I’m sure he’s a success at the Bath Club.

HELEN

Doesn’t Florence look astounding?

PAWNIE

Absolutely. She knows exactly what suits her.

HELEN

Where’s David?

PAWNIE

He went off to his study to smoke.

HELEN

I do wish Florence wouldn’t be irritable with him in front of
everybody. I felt acutely uncomfortable at dinner.

PAWNIE

It makes Nicky furious as a rule, but to-night he was too occupied
with that stupid little fool Bunty Mainwaring to take any notice.

HELEN

She’s an excellent type.

PAWNIE

Very average; I only hope nothing will come of Nicky’s mania for
her.

HELEN

I don’t think we need worry.

PAWNIE

Why?

HELEN

Wait and see, my dear.

CLARA

[_Leaving_ NICKY _at the piano and advancing on_ PAWNIE]

Come and dance, Pawnie, and tell me how divinely I sang on Tuesday.

PAWNIE

[_Agreeably_]

You didn’t.

CLARA

Ten for cruelty.

    [_They start to dance._ HELEN _moves over to the mantelpiece
    for a cigarette_.]

HELEN

Have you a match, Nicky?

NICKY

Isn’t this a marvelous tune?

HELEN

Fascinating! [_She goes over and sits next to him. Gently slipping
her hand into his coat pocket._] Darling, I _do_ want a match. [_She
brings out a little box._] What a divine little box!

    [NICKY _stops playing and jumps up_.]

NICKY

[_Violently_]

Helen, give that to me!----

    [_Everyone stops dancing._]

CLARA

Nicky dear, _don’t_ be tiresome.

NICKY

[_Recovering himself._]

I’m sick of playing. Let’s have the gramophone again. [_To_ HELEN.]
Here’s a light, dearie.

    [_He takes match-box out of another pocket and lights_ HELEN’S
    _cigarette. She looks at him queerly for a moment, then he
    restarts the gramophone and everyone begins to dance again
    except_ HELEN _and_ BRUCE FAIRLIGHT. HELEN _goes over to the
    fireplace and takes a coffee-cup from the mantelpiece_.]

HELEN

Whose coffee is this? Some one drank mine, and I’d hardly touched it.

BRUCE

If it had no sugar in it, it’s mine.

HELEN

[_Draining it_]

It had no sugar in it.

FLORENCE

You’re dancing abominably, Tom.

TOM

Oh, Am I?

FLORENCE

What’s the matter with you?

TOM

I don’t know. I suppose I’m tired.

FLORENCE

You’re not usually tired when you’re dancing with me.

TOM

Oh, Florence, don’t nag!

FLORENCE

How dare you speak to me like that?

    [_She stops dancing and goes over to the fireplace_.]

TOM

[_Following her_]

I say, Florence--I’m sorry----

PAWNIE

Let’s stop the music for a moment and think of something really
marvelous to do.

BUNTY

No, let’s go on dancing.

CLARA

I’m exhausted.

PAWNIE

[_Stopping the gramophone_]

What was that divine game we played coming back from Paris, Helen?

HELEN

Just ordinary “Clumps,” wasn’t it?

BUNTY

I loathe “Clumps.”

NICKY

What about the History game?

BRUCE

What’s that?

BUNTY

Oh no, Nicky; it’s too intellectual.

FLORENCE

There’s a Mah-Jong set in the drawing-room.

PAWNIE

How divine! Let’s make up a table immediately.

CLARA

I won’t be happy until some one gives me a set made entirely of
jade.

NICKY

Come on, Bunty.

BUNTY

[_Looking at_ TOM]

I can’t play it.

NICKY

You can; you used to play in Paris with Yvonne.

BUNTY

I’ve forgotten it.

NICKY

You’ll soon remember again.

    [_He drags her off._]

PAWNIE

Come along, Clara.

CLARA

I insist on Mr. Fairlight learning.

BRUCE

I’m afraid I’m no good at that sort of thing.

CLARA

You’ll be able to put it in one of your plays.

PAWNIE

Come and watch; it’s too thrilling for words.

[CLARA, BRUCE _and_ PAWNIE _go off_.]

HELEN

Have you only one set, Florence?

FLORENCE

Yes. Isn’t it maddening? Clara promised to bring hers down, but
forgot.

HELEN

Does Bruce Fairlight play Bridge?

FLORENCE

No, I don’t think so.

HELEN

Dramatists are such a comfort in a house party, aren’t they?

    [_She goes off._]

TOM

Are you coming, Florence?

FLORENCE

No.

TOM

[_Nonplussed_]

Oh!

FLORENCE

But please don’t let me stop _you_ going. I’m sure you’re _dying_
to be with the others.

TOM

I say, Florence, I wish you wouldn’t go on like that.

FLORENCE

I don’t know what’s the matter with you; you’ve never behaved like
this before.

TOM

I haven’t behaved like anything.

FLORENCE

You’ve been exceedingly rude to me, both at dinner and afterwards.

TOM

I wasn’t at dinner.

FLORENCE

Yes, you were; you snapped me up when I said I didn’t like Elsie
Saunders.

TOM

You know perfectly well she’s a friend of mine.

FLORENCE

Well, she oughtn’t to be, after the things she’s said about me.

TOM

You will go on imagining.

FLORENCE

Nothing of the sort--I _know_! If you weren’t so dense you’d see,
too--the jealousy I have to put up with. I get so tired of it all,
so desperately tired.

    [_She becomes a little pathetic._]

TOM

Talk about being different, you’re different too----

FLORENCE

I’m unhappy.

TOM

Why?

FLORENCE

Because I hate to see you being put against me.

TOM

Florence!

FLORENCE

You’ll understand one day. They’re all very subtle, but I can see.

TOM

Nobody’s said a word to me about you; they’d better not try.

FLORENCE

Why, what would you do?

TOM

I’d--I’d be furious.

FLORENCE

Oh!

TOM

And I’d let them see it, too.

FLORENCE

[_Holding out her hands_]

Tom----

TOM

Yes?

FLORENCE

I forgive you.

TOM

I can’t bear you being angry with me.

FLORENCE

Can’t you, really?

TOM

It makes me feel beastly.

FLORENCE

Come and sit here.

TOM

[_Sitting next to her on the club fender_]

That’s a lovely dress.

FLORENCE

It is sweet, isn’t it?

TOM

You always wear wonderful clothes.

FLORENCE

Do I, Tom?

TOM

You know you do.

FLORENCE

Do you remember the very first time we met?

TOM

Rather.

FLORENCE

Oxford’s so full of romance, isn’t it?

TOM

It was when you came down.

FLORENCE

Thank you, Tom dear.

TOM

We did have fun.

FLORENCE

You used to come up to _matinées_, and I’d motor you back
afterwards.

TOM

Ripping!

FLORENCE

That reminds me, I’ve got seats for “Rolling Stones” on Tuesday.
Don’t forget.

TOM

You never said you were going to get them.

FLORENCE

It doesn’t matter. I thought I did. We’d better dine at Claridges.

TOM

But, Florence, I--I can’t come!

FLORENCE

Why not?

TOM

I promised to go out.

FLORENCE

Who with?

TOM

Mother.

FLORENCE

Can’t you put her off? It will be such a good first night.

TOM

Well--you see, as a matter of fact--it’s rather awkward. I put her
off the other day----

    [_There is a slight pause._]

FLORENCE

[_A trifle coldly_]

Oh, well, never mind, we’ll go some other night.

    [_Enter_ DAVID.]

DAVID

Hallo, Florence! I thought you were in the drawing-room.

FLORENCE

They’re playing Mah-Jong, and there’s only one set. I shall break in
presently.

TOM

I’ll just go and see how they’re getting on.

    [_This obvious excuse for getting out of the room is not lost
    upon_ FLORENCE.]

FLORENCE

Yes, do.

TOM

Come and play soon.

    [_He goes out quietly._]

FLORENCE

Don’t you think this is a divine frock?

DAVID

Very pretty.

FLORENCE

You and Helen seemed to be very thick at dinner. What were you
talking about?

DAVID

Nothing much. I like Helen.

FLORENCE

Only because she flatters you and listens to everything you say.

DAVID

She doesn’t flatter me.

FLORENCE

I suppose she was talking about the farm, and giving her opinions.

DAVID

We did discuss the farm a little.

FLORENCE

She doesn’t know a thing about it, really.

DAVID

Perhaps not, but it passed the time.

    [_He goes out._]

    [FLORENCE _sits still for a moment, then she wearily buries
    her face in her hands. Enter_ NICKY.]

NICKY

[_Going to her_]

What’s the matter, darling?

FLORENCE

Nothing. I’ve got a slight headache.

NICKY

Why don’t you go Byes?

FLORENCE

I can’t; it’s much too early.

NICKY

I’m sick of Mah-Jong.

FLORENCE

Who’s playing now?

NICKY

Pawnie and Helen and Clara are trying to teach Bruce Fairlight;
he’s an awful fool at it.

    [_He sits down at the piano and plays absently._]

FLORENCE

You must get Bunty out of that habit of contradicting everything
people say.

NICKY

I don’t see why.

FLORENCE

It’s bad breeding.

NICKY

[_Striking a note viciously_]

Who cares nowadays? We’ve all got a right to our opinions.

FLORENCE

She seems to forget that I’m much older than she is.

NICKY

That’s no argument, mother; it’s silly only to remember your age
when some one says something you don’t like.

FLORENCE

She’s having a bad effect on you.

NICKY

Nonsense!

FLORENCE

You’ve changed since Paris.

NICKY

Naturally.

FLORENCE

You never used to be rude to me.

NICKY

Oh, damn, I’m not rude.

FLORENCE

Yes, you are.

NICKY

Well, don’t start running down Bunty.

FLORENCE

Stop playing--stop playing!

NICKY

[_Getting up angrily_]

Oh, God!

    [_He goes towards door and collides with_ HELEN.]

HELEN

What’s happening?

FLORENCE

Nothing. Bunty’s just putting Nicky against me. I knew she’d try to.

    [_She goes out._]

HELEN

You must be having a delightful evening! You leave the drawing-room,
having rowed with Bunty, and come here and row with Florence.

NICKY

Mother’s impossible.

HELEN

She’s no different from what she’s always been.

NICKY

Well, I haven’t realized it before.

HELEN

[_Taking a cigarette and lighting it_]

You haven’t been engaged before.

NICKY

I’m hating this house party.

HELEN

[_Lightly_]

Don’t say that, dear; it’s not kind.

NICKY

You know I don’t mean you.

HELEN

Are you very much in love?

NICKY

Yes.--No.--I don’t know.

HELEN

I wonder.

NICKY

It’s utterly devastating, anyhow.

HELEN

When did you meet her?

NICKY

About five months ago.

HELEN

What was she doing in Paris?

NICKY

Oh, I don’t know--fooling about.

HELEN

Splendid.

NICKY

She’s been studying French literature.

HELEN

Why?

NICKY

She’s going to write--herself--some day.

HELEN

Oh, I see!

NICKY

Helen, do you like her?

HELEN

I can’t tell yet--yesterday was the first time I’d ever set eyes on
her.

NICKY

She’s wonderfully intelligent.

HELEN

Yes--I’m sure she is.

NICKY

You _don’t_ like her?

HELEN

I tell you--I’m not sure yet.

NICKY

It’s generally the way--one’s friends always hate one another.

HELEN

[_Smiling_]

It _is_ difficult for you, isn’t it?

NICKY

I should so like you to like her.

HELEN

Very well--I’ll try.

NICKY

She’s utterly opposite to me in every way.

HELEN

Yes, I see that.

NICKY

But that’s as it ought to be, isn’t it?

HELEN

It depends.

NICKY

I need a sort of restraining influence terribly.

HELEN

Yes, Nicky.

NICKY

She’s awfully good for me.

HELEN

Is she?

NICKY

Yes--she curbs me when I get temperamental and silly.

HELEN

I always felt you needed encouraging more than curbing.

NICKY

[_Laughing_]

Oh, Helen--aren’t you a darling!

HELEN

I mean it.

NICKY

You’re wrong, though--I’m all over the place.

HELEN

Anyhow, I do hope you’ll be very happy with her.

NICKY

I don’t suppose I shall ever be that. I haven’t got the knack.

HELEN

Do you work hard?

NICKY

Yes.

HELEN

Really hard?

NICKY

Frightfully.

HELEN

Liar!

NICKY

If you’d seen me in Paris--studying, studying--all night long until
the gray dawn put the guttering candle to shame--and my nerveless
hands dropped from the keys----

HELEN

Candles gutter awfully quickly when they’re burned at both ends.

NICKY

Meaning that I look a debauched wreck of my former self?

HELEN

Exactly.

NICKY

If you go on encouraging me at this rate I shall commit suicide.

HELEN

You do resent anyone taking a real interest in you, don’t you?

NICKY

I distrust it.

HELEN

Why?

NICKY

I don’t know--I’m not worth it.

HELEN

You seem to be suffering from a slight inferiority complex.

NICKY

Not a bit of it--I’m gay and witty and handsome.

HELEN

Oh, Nicky, you’re so maddening.

NICKY

Don’t be cross, Helen.

HELEN

I’m one of the few people who know what you’re really like, and you
won’t give me the credit for it.

NICKY

Do you think you do, honestly?

HELEN

Yes--and I’m exceedingly worried about you.

NICKY

You needn’t be.

HELEN

You’re sensitive and reserved and utterly foolish.

NICKY

Thank you--I’m beginning to feel beautifully picturesque.

HELEN

And you’re scared.

NICKY

Why! What have I to be scared about?

HELEN

Would you like me to tell you?

NICKY

No.

HELEN

Why not?

NICKY

Because you’re a sentimentalist, and you see things that aren’t
there at all.

HELEN

You’re far more sentimental than I.

NICKY

Darling Helen--you’ve got such a lovely mind--like a Christmas
card--with frosted robins and sheep wandering about in the
snow--bleating.

HELEN

All the same, I should give up drugs if I were you.

NICKY

Helen!

HELEN

Well?

NICKY

I don’t know what you mean.

HELEN

Do you think I can’t see?

NICKY

[_Forcing a laugh_]

You’re being terribly funny, aren’t you?

HELEN

You fool! You unutterable little fool!

NICKY

Don’t be dramatic, dear.

HELEN

I thought you had common sense; I credited you with more
intelligence than that.

NICKY

If you persist in being absurd.

HELEN

[_Suddenly with intense feeling_]

Nicky, don’t resist me, don’t fight me; I’m your friend; I wouldn’t
have said a word if I weren’t. You’ve got to stop it; you haven’t
gone very far yet; there’s still time. For God’s sake listen to
reason.

NICKY

Shut up, shut up, don’t speak so loudly.

HELEN

Nicky, throw it away.

NICKY

When did you find out?

HELEN

To-night, you know, when you were playing, but I’ve guessed for
ages.

NICKY

You needn’t be frightened, Helen; I only take just the tiniest
little bit, once in a blue moon!

HELEN

If anything goes wrong, you’ll take a lot. Throw it away.

NICKY

What could go wrong?

HELEN

Never mind, throw it away!

NICKY

I can’t. Look out; somebody’s coming.

    [_Enter_ DAVID.]

DAVID

Hallo!

NICKY

Hallo, father!

DAVID

What’s the matter?

NICKY

The matter--why?

DAVID

You look very worried.

NICKY

Helen and I have just had a grand heart-to-heart talk; we’ve undone
our back hair, loosened our stays and wallowed in it.

DAVID

Oh, I see!

HELEN

We haven’t seen one another for so long--it was inevitable.

DAVID

You never came and looked at the farm this morning. I waited for
you.

NICKY

I’m awfully sorry, father--I just went on sleeping.

HELEN

I’ll see you later, Nicky.

NICKY

All right.

    [HELEN _goes out_.]

DAVID

How do you think your mother’s looking?

NICKY

Splendid--the same as ever.

DAVID

Would you like a cigar?

NICKY

No, thanks, father--I’m not very good at them.

DAVID

I was just on my way to bed--there are far too many people in the
house.

NICKY

[_Smiling_]

You must be used to that by now.

DAVID

You ought to stay down here, you know--during the week, and get some
fresh air.

NICKY

I’ve got such millions of things to do in London.

DAVID

Worth doing?

NICKY

Yes, of course.

DAVID

You look as though you needed a rest.

NICKY

You needn’t worry about me--I feel splendid.

DAVID

She seems a nice girl.

NICKY

Who--Bunty?

DAVID

Yes. Quiet and untiresome.

NICKY

She’s a darling!

DAVID

When do you propose to get married?

NICKY

I don’t know. The engagement’s only a sort of try out, you know.

DAVID

Oh, I see. I didn’t realize that. I’m so unversed in modern
technicalities.

NICKY

It’s her idea really--just to tread water for a bit.

DAVID

It sounds an excellent plan.

NICKY

I’m awfully glad you like her.

DAVID

Is she musical?

NICKY

Oh, yes--frightfully!

DAVID

Good!

NICKY

Father, I think I will come down here for a few days--and work
quietly.

DAVID

If you do that I’ll go up to London every other day. I see so little
of you when you’re at the flat.

NICKY

That’s settled then. I wonder what mother will say!

DAVID

I’ll talk to her.

NICKY

All right. She won’t bother about us much.

DAVID

No--I don’t suppose she will. I think I’ll be getting along to bed
now. Good night, my boy!

NICKY

Good night, father!

    [_They shake hands, and_ DAVID _pats_ NICKY’S _shoulder rather
    tentatively. He goes upstairs and_ NICKY _wanders to the piano.
    He plays absently, and_ BUNTY _enters_.]

BUNTY

I want to talk to you.

NICKY

[_Still playing_]

All right.

BUNTY

Perhaps you’d stop playing for a minute.

NICKY

Won’t you let me woo you with a little Scriabine?

BUNTY

Please stop.

NICKY

[_Rising_]

I’m unappreciated--that’s what it is.

    [_There is a slight pause--he goes over to her._]

I say, Bunty----

BUNTY

What?

NICKY

Before you say anything awful to me, I _am_ sorry for being rude
just now.

BUNTY

So you ought to be.

NICKY

Will you forgive me?

BUNTY

Yes, I forgive you.

NICKY

I’ve been irritable all the evening.

BUNTY

Give me a cigarette, Nicky.

NICKY

Here.

    [_They both smoke._]

BUNTY

Thanks.

NICKY

What did you want to talk to me about?

BUNTY

Lots of things--us!

NICKY

[_Hardening_]

Oh, I see!

BUNTY

Don’t you think it’s rather silly--being engaged?

NICKY

No, not at all.

BUNTY

I do.

NICKY

Just because we bickered a bit to-night?

BUNTY

No, not only because of that.

NICKY

Why then?

BUNTY

Can’t you see?

NICKY

No.

BUNTY

Well, we’re not very suited to each other, are we?

NICKY

Why do you suddenly say that?

BUNTY

Because I’ve only just realized it.

NICKY

I’m sorry.

BUNTY

It’s not your fault particularly.

NICKY

I’m glad.

BUNTY

It’s circumstances and surroundings.

NICKY

Oh, that can be altered quite easily. We’ll change the shape of
the house--we’ll take all that wall away and turn that into a
studio--you love studios, don’t you?--then we’ll transform the
drawing-room into an enormous aviary.

BUNTY

It’s practically that now!

NICKY

And then we’ll----

BUNTY

Shut up, Nicky!

NICKY

I’m only trying to be amenable.

BUNTY

Are you, really?

NICKY

Yes, I’m putting up a sort of defense, Bunty. I have a feeling that
you’re going to be unpleasant, and I want to establish myself
comfortably before you start.

BUNTY

I don’t want to be unpleasant--only honest.

NICKY

You won’t let the two run together, will you?

BUNTY

[_With vehemence_]

You’re hopeless, hopeless, hopeless!

NICKY

Yes--I think I am, rather.

BUNTY

In a way I’m glad--it makes it easier.

NICKY

Does it?

BUNTY

You’re not in love with me, really--you couldn’t be!

NICKY

Please don’t say that.

BUNTY

Why don’t you face things properly?

NICKY

One generally has to in the end. I like to put it off for as long as
possible.

BUNTY

That’s cowardly.

NICKY

Don’t be pompous, darling.

BUNTY

You’re a great help, I must say.

NICKY

Why should I help to destroy my own happiness?

BUNTY

That’s self-pity and self-deception.

NICKY

Why are you going on like this?

BUNTY

Because I tell you--I’ve realized the truth.

NICKY

I suppose you’ve taken a hatred to mother!

BUNTY

No, not a hatred.

NICKY

You don’t like her.

BUNTY

Not very much.

NICKY

Why not? She likes you.

BUNTY

She detests me.

NICKY

Nonsense! Why should she?

BUNTY

Because I’m young.

NICKY

What a filthy thing to say!

BUNTY

It’s true.

NICKY

It’s nothing of the sort.

BUNTY

You’re so stupid sometimes.

NICKY

Thank you.

BUNTY

Don’t let’s start bickering again.

NICKY

We won’t discuss mother any more then.

BUNTY

You started it.

NICKY

I wish I could make you understand her like I do. I mean she’s
awfully irritating, I know--but deep down she’s marvelous in spite
of everything.

BUNTY

[_Coldly_]

Everything?

NICKY

[_Vehemently_]

Yes, _everything_! Don’t be a beast, Bunty; just try to see her
point a little, even if you do dislike her. She is terribly silly
about being “young,” I know, but she’s been used to so much
admiration and flattery and everything always, she feels she sort
of can’t give it up--you do see that, don’t you? And she hasn’t
really anything in the least comforting to fall back upon. She’s
not clever--real kind of brain cleverness--and father’s no good,
and I’m no good, and all the time she’s wanting life to be as it
was instead of as it is. There’s no harm in her anywhere--she’s
just young inside. Can’t you imagine the utter foulness of growing
old? ’Specially if you’ve been lovely and attractive like she was.
The beautiful Flo Lancaster! She used to be known as that. I can
remember her when I was quite small, coming up to say good night to
me, looking too perfectly radiant for words--and she used to come
to the school, too, sometimes, and everyone used to go mad over
her, and I used to get frightfully proud and excited----

BUNTY

I’ve never heard you talk like this before.

NICKY

I don’t think I ever have.

BUNTY

I like you better clear cut, not blurred by sentiment.

    [NICKY _looks at her for a moment in amazement_.]

NICKY

To describe you as hard would be inadequate--you’re metallic!

BUNTY

I can see straight.

NICKY

[_Politely_]

Can you?

BUNTY

Yes. We could never be happy together.

NICKY

Perhaps not.

BUNTY

Shall we just--finish--then?

NICKY

Certainly, I’m sorry we were too modern to have an engagement ring;
you’d have been able to give it back to me so beautifully.

BUNTY

Don’t be ridiculous!

NICKY

Better than being blurred by sentiment.

    [BUNTY _lights another cigarette and, kicking off her shoes,
    perches on the club fender and proceeds to warm her feet at
    the fire_.]

    [_Enter_ CLARA HIBBERT.]

CLARA

My dear, I’m _shattered_--and I’m going straight to bed--probably
for several weeks.

BUNTY

Why?

CLARA

Shshsh! He’s coming.

BUNTY

Who’s coming?

CLARA

Bruce Fairlight. I’ve been teaching him Mah-Jong. These master
brains--agony, dear----

    [_Enter_ BRUCE FAIRLIGHT.]

BRUCE

Very interesting, that game.

CLARA

[_Weakly_]

I thought you’d like it.

BRUCE

It’s interesting _psychologically_! The concentration and
suspense----

    [_Enter_ FLORENCE, HELEN, PAWNIE _and_ TOM. TOM _is grasping a
    whisky and soda_--PAWNIE _is eating a biscuit_.]

PAWNIE

I’m quite exhausted; it must be the country air----

FLORENCE

--It was too lovely, because I started with two red dragons in my
hand----

HELEN

I wondered who had them----

PAWNIE

One more tune, Nicky, before we go to bed----

FLORENCE

Yes, just one----

NICKY

[_Looking at_ BUNTY]

I’ll play “I love you”--such a romantic tune.

    [_He puts on the gramophone._]

BUNTY

Do.

HELEN

What time’s everyone going up in the morning?

FLORENCE

The ten-o’clock’s the best--we’ll have breakfast at nine downstairs.

PAWNIE

[_Confidentially_]

Do you know that in London I can never do more than nibble a piece
of thin toast, and whenever I’m away I eat _enormously_!

NICKY

How very peculiar!

PAWNIE

Your tone revolts me, Nicky. You must never be irascible with your
old friends.

NICKY

I haven’t got any.

HELEN

Nicky!

NICKY

Sorry, Helen.

FLORENCE

I don’t know what’s the matter with Nicky. He’s been in a vile
temper all the evening--his first week-end home, too.

NICKY

Such a pity, when so much trouble has been taken to make me happy
and cozy.

TOM

Come and dance, Bunty.

BUNTY

No, not now.

NICKY

Dance with him, Bunty. Chaps must have exercise.

FLORENCE

You dance with Bunty, Pawnie--I’ll dance with Tom--come on.

    [_She and_ TOM _dance_.]

HELEN

The great thing in this world is not to be obvious, Nicky--over
_anything_!

    [FLORENCE _and_ TOM _dance, also_ HELEN _and_ PAWNIE.
    _Everyone talks at once, as in the beginning of the act._]

PAWNIE

You are infuriating, Helen. It’s a wonderful book.

HELEN

Thoroughly second-rate.

PAWNIE

What do you think about _Mischievous Passion_, Fairlight?

BRUCE

I never read novels on principle.

PAWNIE

Well, you must read this--it’s colossal.

HELEN

Don’t be led away by Pawnie, Mr. Fairlight, he has no discrimination.

PAWNIE

But I tell you it’s brilliant! Absolutely _brilliant!_

HELEN

Nonsense.

PAWNIE

There are times, Helen, when I could willingly see you dead at my
feet.

FLORENCE

A little slower, for Heaven’s sake!

NICKY

How’s that?

    [_He makes it far too slow._]

FLORENCE

I think you’d better go to bed, Nicky.

HELEN

We’re all going, anyhow.

NICKY

Not yet, please, mummy dear--I’m having such a lovely time!

    [_He slams off in a rage._]

PAWNIE

I always knew the Continent was fatal for the young.

BUNTY

Nicky’s upset--it’s my fault--we’re not engaged any more.

FLORENCE

Why--what’s happened?

BUNTY

Nothing happened--it was never very serious, really.

HELEN

I had a feeling that it was.

BUNTY

You were wrong.

FLORENCE

Well, I must say it’s all been rather abrupt.

BUNTY

It’s better to finish things off at once--cleanly--if you’re not
quite sure, don’t you think?

FLORENCE

Well, I’m sorry, Bunty. If you feel like that about it there’s
nothing more to be said.

BUNTY

I wouldn’t have mentioned it at all--only you all seemed to be
blaming him for being irritable----

HELEN

Poor Nicky!

CLARA

I really must go up to bed now. I’m so tired. Good night, Florence
dear.

FLORENCE

Good night, Clara. Breakfast at nine. Have you got books and
everything you want?

CLARA

Yes, thanks. Good night, everyone.

    [_Everyone murmurs good night politely._]

FLORENCE

Tom, be an angel and fetch me a glass of milk. It’s in the
drawing-room.

TOM

All right.

    [_He goes off._]

HELEN

Come on up, Florence. I’m dead.

FLORENCE

So am I. Will you turn out the lights when you come?

PAWNIE

With beautiful precision, dear.

FLORENCE

[_As she and_ HELEN _go upstairs_]

Tell Tom to bring my milk up to me, somebody.

PAWNIE

All right.

FLORENCE

Good night, Mr. Fairlight.

BRUCE

Good night.

PAWNIE

Good night, Florence.

    [FLORENCE _and_ HELEN _go off_.]

BRUCE

I suppose we’d all better go up.

BUNTY

I don’t feel I could sleep yet.

    [_Re-enter_ TOM _with glass of milk_.]

TOM

Hallo! Where’s Florence?

BUNTY

Gone up to bed. Will you take her milk to her?

PAWNIE

What’s become of Nicky?

TOM

In the smoking-room, I think.

BRUCE

Good night, Miss Mainwaring.

BUNTY

Good night.

    [_They shake hands._]

PAWNIE

I shall come, too--good night.

TOM

Good night.

PAWNIE

[_To_ BRUCE _as they go upstairs_]

When you’re writing, do your characters grow as you go along?

BRUCE

No, I think each one out minutely beforehand.

PAWNIE

How too intriguing.

    [_They go off._]

TOM

So you’ve broken it off already?

BUNTY

Yes.

TOM

I didn’t know you were going to do it so soon.

BUNTY

It’s better to get things over.

TOM

What did he say?

BUNTY

Nothing much.

TOM

Was he furious?

BUNTY

Oh, what does it matter? Don’t let’s go on about it.

TOM

It’s all damned awkward.

BUNTY

What?

TOM

The whole thing.

BUNTY

You’re rather scared, aren’t you?

TOM

No, not exactly--now that I’ve got you to back me up.

BUNTY

I shall be glad when we’re out of this house.

TOM

So shall I.

BUNTY

I hate the atmosphere.

TOM

I don’t know how I’ve stood it for so long.

BUNTY

You didn’t notice it until I came, any more than I noticed Nicky’s
atmosphere until you came.

TOM

It’s queer, isn’t it?

BUNTY

We’re reverting to type, don’t you see?

TOM

How d’ye mean?

BUNTY

Never mind, it’s true.

TOM

Do you think I’m being a cad to Florence?

BUNTY

Yes, I do rather.

TOM

But, Bunty! You said this morning----

BUNTY

That I didn’t see how you could help yourself; neither I do. It’s
frightfully difficult, but it’s not altogether your fault, any more
than it would have been mine if I’d married Nicky. One gets carried
away by glamour, and personality, and magnetism--they’re beastly
treacherous things.

TOM

You are wonderful.

BUNTY

Don’t be silly.

TOM

You’re so cool and clear, and you see everything.

BUNTY

I’m sorry--for Nicky.

TOM

Oh, damn Nicky!

BUNTY

[_Laughing_]

Oh, Tom!

TOM

Why, what’s up?

BUNTY

You’re so dead set.

TOM

You’re worth ten of him any day. What’s the use of a chap like
that? He _doesn’t do_ anything except play the piano--he can’t play
any games, he’s always trying to be funny----

BUNTY

Shut up, Tom; you’re being rather cheap. I haven’t reverted to type
so quickly that I can’t see some of the things I’m missing.

TOM

I wish I knew what you were talking about.

BUNTY

Oh, God! I feel so miserable!

    [_She burst into tears._]

TOM

[_Flummoxed_]

I say--Bunty--for Heaven’s sake----

    [_He puts his arm round her._]

BUNTY

[_Shaking him off_]

Don’t, don’t. Give me my shoes----

    [_He picks up her shoes; she puts them on. She is half sobbing
    all the time._]

TOM

I say, old girl, hadn’t you better go to bed? You’re all wrought up!

BUNTY

He said beastly things.

TOM

I’ll wring his neck.

BUNTY

[_With a fresh burst of tears_]

Shut up, Tom, shut up----

TOM

Bunty, stop crying--there’s a dear; please, please stop crying----

    [_He takes her in his arms and kisses her; she is groping for
    her handkerchief._ FLORENCE _comes quietly downstairs_.]

BUNTY

I can’t find my hanky!

TOM

Here’s mine.

FLORENCE

[_Like a pistol shot_]

Tom!

    [TOM _and_ BUNTY _break away_.]

TOM

Yes, Florence?

FLORENCE

[_Ominously_]

What does this mean?

TOM

I’m sorry, Florence--I----

FLORENCE

You utter cad!

BUNTY

Look here--I should like to say----

FLORENCE

Be quiet--mind your own business.

    [NICKY _enters_.]

NICKY

[_Seeing tears on_ BUNTY’S _face_]

What’s the matter--is anybody hurt?

FLORENCE

[_Ominously_]

No, not hurt!

BUNTY

I banged my hand, that’s all.

FLORENCE

Liar!

NICKY

Mother--don’t be so stupid----

TOM

Florence--I----

FLORENCE

Don’t _speak_ to me----

NICKY

[_Quietly_]

Mother--not now--not now--it’s all wrong. Control yourself!
Bunty--Bunty--do go to bed--please.

    [_He goes to the piano and begins to play jazz._]

BUNTY

All right--Tom----

    [FLORENCE _goes to the fireplace, trembling with rage_. NICKY
    _goes on playing_. TOM _and_ BUNTY _go towards the stairs_.]

FLORENCE

Stop--I want an explanation, please!

BUNTY

How dare you speak to me like that?

FLORENCE

Get out of my house! Get out of my house!

BUNTY

This is disgusting!

TOM

I say, Florence----

FLORENCE

Get out of my house!

BUNTY

I shall leave the first thing in the morning; it’s much too late
to-night.

    [_She goes off._]

    [NICKY _never stops playing for a moment_.]

FLORENCE

Tom. [_He goes towards her, absolutely silent._] You kissed
her--you kissed her--I saw you!----

TOM

Yes.

FLORENCE

In this house!

TOM

Yes, Florence. I apologize.

FLORENCE

Apologize! You’re beneath contempt. Never speak to me again, never
touch me again--I hate you!

TOM

Look here, Florence--I’m desperately sorry. You see, I’m afraid I
love her.

FLORENCE

[_Hysterically_]

You dare to stand there and say that to me? It’s incredible--after
all I’ve done for you--after all we’ve been to each other. Love!
You don’t know what it means. You’ve lied to me--all these months.
It’s contemptible--humiliating. Get out of my sight!

TOM

[_Turning and going upstairs_]

Very well.

FLORENCE

[_Suddenly realizing that he is gone_]

Tom--Tom--come back--come back!----

    [_She runs upstairs after him._ NICKY _at last stops playing
    and lets his hands drop from the keys_.]
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ACT III


_The scene is_ FLORENCE’S _bedroom the same night. About two
hours have elapsed. When the curtain rises_ FLORENCE _is lying
face downwards on the bed; she is dressed in a very beautiful but
slightly exotic négligé_.

HELEN _is standing by the window, fully dressed; she is holding
the curtain aside, and a bar of moonlight comes in to mingle with
the amber of the dressing-table lights_. FLORENCE _is obviously
extremely hysterical_.

HELEN

Florence, what _is_ the use of going on like that?

FLORENCE

I wish I were dead!

HELEN

It’s so cowardly to give way utterly--as you’re doing.

FLORENCE

I don’t care--I don’t care!

HELEN

If you don’t face things in this world, they only hit you much
harder in the end.

FLORENCE

He loved me--he adored me!

HELEN

Never! He hadn’t got it in him.

FLORENCE

After all I’ve done for him, to go to--to Bunty!

HELEN

[_Leaving the window_]

If it hadn’t been Bunty it would have been some one else--don’t you
see how inevitable it was?

FLORENCE

How dared they!--Here!--In this house!

HELEN

That’s a little thing; it doesn’t matter at all.

FLORENCE

It does--it does----

HELEN

Florence, sit up and pull yourself together.

FLORENCE

[_Sitting up slowly_]

I think I’m going mad.

HELEN

Not a bit of it; you’re just thoroughly hysterical.

FLORENCE

Give me some water.

    [HELEN _goes to the bathroom and returns with a glass of
    water_.]

FLORENCE

[_Taking it_]

What time is it?

HELEN

[_Looking at her watch_]

Ten past one.

FLORENCE

Don’t go to London by the early train, Helen; stay and come up with
me in the car.

HELEN

Very well.

FLORENCE

Thank God, you were here!

HELEN

I wish I’d known what was happening; I might have done something.

FLORENCE

What can I do to get him back?

HELEN

Don’t be silly.

FLORENCE

What can I do--what can I do?----

HELEN

Do you mean to say you’d _take_ him back after to-night?

FLORENCE

No, never. Not if he crawled to me--never----

HELEN

Well, then, make up your mind definitely never to see him again
whatever happens.

FLORENCE

Yes--I will.

HELEN

Why don’t you go to bed now?

FLORENCE

I couldn’t sleep.

HELEN

Put it all out of your mind--make an effort.

FLORENCE

I can’t--I’m too unhappy.

HELEN

Think of Nicky.

FLORENCE

Nicky’s young.

HELEN

That doesn’t make it any better for him.

FLORENCE

He’ll get over it in the long run.

HELEN

The long run never counts at the moment.

FLORENCE

He wasn’t in love--really?

HELEN

As much as either you or he are capable of it.

FLORENCE

He’s well rid of her. She’d never have appreciated him properly--she
hasn’t the intelligence.

HELEN

I don’t agree with you there--she’s got intelligence right enough.

FLORENCE

Treacherous little beast!

HELEN

Yes, but far-seeing.

FLORENCE

Are you standing up for her? Do you think it was _right_ of her to
get Tom away from me?

HELEN

Yes, quite right.

FLORENCE

Helen!

HELEN

To do her justice, she didn’t deliberately set herself out to get
him away from you at all. She discovered that in spite of the
somewhat decadent years Tom was still her type, and likely to remain
so. So with common sense she decided to shelve Nicky forthwith and go
for him.

FLORENCE

Her type indeed!

HELEN

Yes, she’d have been quite a nice girl really if she’d been left
alone and not allowed to go to Paris and get into the wrong set.

FLORENCE

You are extraordinary, Helen. Do you realize that you’re making
excuses for the girl who’s betrayed your best friend?

HELEN

Don’t be so utterly absurd. I’m not making excuses, and, anyhow,
she hasn’t betrayed you. She hardly knows you, in the first place,
and she’s just followed her instincts regardless of anyone else’s
feelings--as you’ve done thousands of times.

FLORENCE

Helen--you’re being horrible to me!

HELEN

I’m not, I’m trying to make you see! You’re battering your head
against silly cast-iron delusions, and I want to dislodge them.

FLORENCE

Helen, I’m so unhappy--so desperately unhappy.

HELEN

Yes, but not because you’ve lost Tom; it’s something far deeper than
that.

FLORENCE

What then?

HELEN

You’re on the wrong tack, and have been for years.

FLORENCE

I don’t understand.

HELEN

You _won’t_ understand!

    [FLORENCE _gets off the bed and goes over to the dressing-table.
    She sits and stares at herself in the glass for a moment without
    speaking._]

FLORENCE

My eyes are sore. [_She powders her face and sprays a little scent
on her hair._] It’s so lovely this--and so refreshing.

HELEN

I think I’ll go to bed now.

FLORENCE

No, wait a little longer with me--please, Helen--just a few minutes.

HELEN

It’s so hot in here.

FLORENCE

Open the window then.

HELEN

All right.

    [_She goes to the window and opens it._ FLORENCE _takes a
    cigarette out of a box and then shakes a scent-bottle and
    rubs the cigarette lightly with the stopper_.]

FLORENCE

Do you ever do this? It’s divine.

HELEN

What a wonderfully clear night. You can see the hills right across
the valley--the moon’s quite strong.

    [FLORENCE _goes to the window and stands next to_ HELEN,
    _looking out--she is puffing her cigarette_.]

FLORENCE

I chose this room in the first place because the view was so lovely.

HELEN

Do you ever look at it?

FLORENCE

[_Listlessly_]

Of course I do, often!

HELEN

It’s been raining. I wish you’d throw away that cigarette--it spoils
the freshness.

FLORENCE

[_Turning away_]

It’s soothing me--calming my nerves.

HELEN

I do wish I could help you--really!

FLORENCE

You are helping me, darling--you’re being an angel.

HELEN

[_Suddenly angry_]

Don’t talk so emptily, Florence; I’m worth more than that.

FLORENCE

I don’t know what you mean.

HELEN

It sickens me to see you getting back so soon.

FLORENCE

Getting back?

HELEN

Yes, to your usual worthless attitude of mind.

FLORENCE

Helen!

HELEN

A little while ago you were really suffering for once, and in a way
I was glad because it showed you were capable of a genuine emotion.
Now you’re glossing it over--swarming it down with your returning
vanity; soon you won’t be unhappy any more--just vindictive.

FLORENCE

Don’t go on at me like that--I’m too wretched.

HELEN

[_Going to her_]

Florence dear, forgive me, but it’s true--and I don’t want it to
be.

    [_The door opens and_ NICKY _enters. He is in dressing-gown
    and pyjamas. His face looks strained and white._]

FLORENCE

Nicky!

NICKY

Helen, I want to talk to mother, please.

HELEN

All right, Nicky.

FLORENCE

What is it?

NICKY

I couldn’t sleep.

HELEN

Florence dear--good night.

FLORENCE

No--no, Helen--don’t go yet----

HELEN

I must.

FLORENCE

Helen--stay with me.

NICKY

Please go.

HELEN

I can’t stay, Florence--it’s quite impossible.

    [_She goes out._]

FLORENCE

I don’t know what you mean--by coming here and ordering Helen out of
my room.

NICKY

I’m sorry, mother. I felt I had to talk to you alone.

FLORENCE

At this hour of the night? You’re mad!

NICKY

No, I’m not; I think I’m probably more unhappy than I’ve ever been
in my life.

FLORENCE

You’re young--you’ll get over it.

NICKY

I hope so.

FLORENCE

I knew the first moment I saw her--what sort of a girl she was.

NICKY

Oh, mother!

FLORENCE

It’s true. I had an _instinct_ about her.

NICKY

It’s all been rather a shock, you know----

FLORENCE

[_Becoming motherly_]

Yes, dear--I know--I know--but you mustn’t be miserable about her;
she isn’t worth it. [_She goes to kiss him._]

NICKY

[_Gently pushing her away_]

Don’t, mother!

FLORENCE

Listen, Nicky. Go back to bed now--there’s a dear; my head’s
splitting.

NICKY

I can’t yet.

FLORENCE

Take some aspirin; that’ll calm your nerves.

NICKY

I’m afraid I’m a little beyond aspirin.

FLORENCE

I don’t want you to think I don’t sympathize with you, darling--my
heart _aches_ for you--I know so well what you’re going through.

NICKY

Do you?

FLORENCE

It’s agony--absolute agony--but, you see--it will wear off--it
always does in time. [NICKY _doesn’t answer_.] Nicky, please go now!

NICKY

I want to talk to you.

FLORENCE

To-morrow--we’ll talk to-morrow.

NICKY

No, now--_now_!

FLORENCE

You’re inconsiderate and cruel--I’ve told you my head’s bursting.

NICKY

I want to sympathize with you, too--and try to understand
everything--as well as I can----

FLORENCE

Understand everything?

NICKY

Yes, please.

FLORENCE

I don’t know what you mean----

NICKY

Will you tell me things--as though I were somebody quite different?

FLORENCE

What kind of things?

NICKY

Things about you--your life.

FLORENCE

Really, Nicky--you’re ridiculous--asking me to tell you stories at
this hour!

NICKY

[_With dead vehemence_]

Mother--sit down quietly. I’m not going out of this room until I’ve
got everything straight in my mind.

FLORENCE

[_Sinking down--almost hypnotized_]

Nicky--please--I----

NICKY

Tom Veryan has been your lover, hasn’t he?

FLORENCE

[_Almost shrieking_]

Nicky--how dare you!

NICKY

Keep calm--it’s our only chance--keep calm.

FLORENCE

[_Bursting into tears_]

How dare you speak to me like that--suggest such a thing! I----

NICKY

It’s true, isn’t it?

FLORENCE

Go away--go away!

NICKY

It’s true, isn’t it?

FLORENCE

No--no!

NICKY

It’s true, isn’t it?

FLORENCE

No--I tell you--no--no--no!

NICKY

You’re lying to me, mother. What’s the use of that?

FLORENCE

You’re mad--mad----

NICKY

Does father know?

FLORENCE

Go away!

NICKY

Does father know?

FLORENCE

Your father knows nothing--he doesn’t understand me any more than
you do.

NICKY

Then it’s between us alone.

FLORENCE

I tell you I don’t know what you’re talking about.

NICKY

Mother--don’t go on like that; it’s useless. We’ve arrived at a
crisis; wherever we go--whatever we do we can’t escape from it.
I know we’re neither of us very strong-minded or capable, and
we haven’t much hope of coming through successfully--but let’s
try. It’s no good pretending any more--our lives are built up of
pretenses all the time. For years--ever since I began to think at
all, I’ve been bolstering up my illusions about you. People have
made remarks, not realizing that I was your son, and I’ve pretended
that they were inspired by cattiness and jealousy. I’ve noticed
things--trivial incriminating little incidents, and I’ve brushed
them aside and not thought any more about them because you were my
mother--clever and beautiful and successful--and naturally people
_would_ slander you _because_ you were so beautiful--and now I
_know_--they were right!

FLORENCE

Nicky--I implore you--go away now--leave me alone.

NICKY

No, I can’t.

FLORENCE

You’re cruel--cruel to torment me----

NICKY

I don’t want to be cruel----

FLORENCE

Go to bed then, and we’ll talk everything over quietly another time.

NICKY

It is true about Tom Veryan, isn’t it?

FLORENCE

No. No----

NICKY

We’re on awfully dangerous ground. I’m straining every nerve to keep
myself under control. If you lie to me and try to evade me any
more--I won’t be answerable for what might happen.

FLORENCE

[_Dropping her voice--terrified_]

What do you mean?

NICKY

I don’t know--I’m frightened.

FLORENCE

Nicky--darling Nicky--I----

    [_She approaches him._]

NICKY

Don’t touch me, please.

FLORENCE

Have a little pity for me.

NICKY

Was Tom Veryan your lover?

FLORENCE

[_In a whisper_]

Yes.

NICKY

I want to understand why----

FLORENCE

He loved me.

NICKY

But you--did you love him?

FLORENCE

Yes.

NICKY

It was something you couldn’t help, wasn’t it--something that’s
always been the same in you since you were quite, quite young?----

FLORENCE

Yes, Nicky--yes----

NICKY

And there have been others, too, haven’t there?

FLORENCE

[_With her face in her hands_]

I won’t be cross-questioned any more--I won’t--I won’t----

NICKY

I wish you’d understand I’m not blaming you--I’m trying to help
you--to help us both----

FLORENCE

What good can all this possibly do?

NICKY

Clear things up, of course. I can’t go on any more half knowing----

FLORENCE

Why should that side of my life be any concern of yours?

NICKY

But, mother!

FLORENCE

I’m different from other women--completely different--and you expect
me to be the same. Why can’t you realize that with a temperament
like mine it’s impossible to live an ordinary humdrum life. You’re
not a boy any longer--you’re a man--and----

NICKY

I’m nothing--I’ve grown up all wrong.

FLORENCE

It’s not my fault.

NICKY

Of course it’s your fault, mother--who else’s fault _could_ it be?

FLORENCE

Your friends--the people you mix with----

NICKY

It wouldn’t matter _who_ I mixed with if only I had a background.

FLORENCE

You’ve got as much money as you want--you’ve got your home----

NICKY

[_Bitterly_]

Home! That’s almost funny--there’s no peace anywhere--nothing but
the ceaseless din of trying to be amused----

FLORENCE

David never complains.

NICKY

I don’t suppose you’ve looked at father during the last few years--or
you wouldn’t say that.

FLORENCE

He’s perfectly happy because he’s sensible--he lives his own life
and doesn’t try to interfere with mine.

NICKY

It must be your vanity that makes you so dreadfully blind--and
foolish.

FLORENCE

Understand once and for all, I _won’t_ be spoken to like this----

NICKY

You’ve had other lovers besides Tom Veryan--haven’t you?

FLORENCE

Yes, I have--I have. Now then!

NICKY

Well, anyhow--that’s the truth--at last----

    [_He rises, turns his back on her and stands looking out of
    the window._]

FLORENCE

[_After a pause--going to him_]

Nicky--don’t be angry--please don’t be angry with me.

NICKY

I’m not angry a bit. I realize that I’m living in a world where
things like this happen--and they’ve got to be faced and given the
right value. If only I’d had the courage to realize everything
before--it wouldn’t be so bad now. It’s the sudden shock that’s
thrown the whole thing out of focus for me--but I mean to get it
right. Please help me!

FLORENCE

[_Dully_]

I don’t know what to do.

NICKY

It’s your life, and you’ve lived it as you’ve wanted to live
it--that’s fair----

FLORENCE

Yes--yes.

NICKY

You’ve wanted love always--passionate love, because you were made
like that. It’s not your fault--it’s the fault of circumstances and
civilization; civilization makes rottenness so much easier. We’re
utterly rotten--both of us----

FLORENCE

Nicky--don’t--don’t----

NICKY

How can we help ourselves? We swirl about in a vortex of
beastliness. This is a chance--don’t you see--to realize the
truth--our only chance.

FLORENCE

Oh, Nicky, do stop--go away!

NICKY

Don’t keep on telling me to stop when our only hope is to hammer it
out.

FLORENCE

You’re overwrought. It isn’t as bad as you think.

NICKY

Isn’t it?

FLORENCE

No, no. Of course it isn’t. To-morrow morning you’ll see things
quite differently.

NICKY

You haven’t understood.

FLORENCE

Yes, I have--I have.

NICKY

You haven’t understood. Oh, my God, you haven’t understood! You’re
building up silly defenses in your mind. I’m overwrought. To-morrow
morning I shall see things quite differently. That’s true--that’s
the tragedy of it, and you won’t see. To-morrow morning I _shall_
see things quite differently. All this will seem unreal--a
nightmare--the machinery of our lives will go on again and gloss
over the truth as it always does--and our chance will be gone
forever.

FLORENCE

Chance--chance? What are you talking about--what chance?

NICKY

I must make you see, somehow.

FLORENCE

You’re driving me mad.

NICKY

Have patience with me--please--please----

FLORENCE

[_Wildly_]

How can I have patience with you? You exaggerate everything.

NICKY

No I don’t--I wish I did.

FLORENCE

Listen--let me explain something to you.

NICKY

Very well--go on.

FLORENCE

You’re setting yourself up in judgment on me--your own mother.

NICKY

No, I’m not.

FLORENCE

You are--you are. Let me speak. You don’t understand my temperament
in the least--nobody does--I----

NICKY

You’re deceiving yourself--your temperament’s no different from
thousands of other women, but you’ve been weak and selfish and
given way all along the line----

FLORENCE

Let me speak, I tell you!----

NICKY

What’s the use? You’re still pretending--you’re building up
barriers between us instead of helping me to break them down.

FLORENCE

What are you accusing me of having done?

NICKY

Can’t you see yet?

FLORENCE

No, I can’t. If you’re preaching morality, you’ve no right to.
That’s my affair--I’ve never done any harm to anyone.

NICKY

Look at me.

FLORENCE

Why--what do you mean?

NICKY

You’ve given me _nothing_ all my life--nothing that counts.

FLORENCE

Now you’re pitying yourself.

NICKY

Yes, with every reason.

FLORENCE

You’re neurotic and ridiculous. Just because Bunty broke off your
engagement you come and say wicked, cruel things to me----

NICKY

You forget what I’ve seen to-night, mother.

FLORENCE

I don’t care what you’ve seen.

NICKY

I’ve seen you make a vulgar, disgusting scene in your own house, and
on top of that humiliate yourself before a boy half your age. The
misery of losing Bunty faded away when that happened--everything is
comparative, after all.

FLORENCE

I didn’t humiliate myself----

NICKY

You ran after him up the stairs because your vanity wouldn’t let
you lose him. It isn’t that you love him--that would be easier--you
never love anyone, you only love them loving you--all your
so-called passion and temperament is false--your whole existence
had degenerated into an endless empty craving for admiration
and flattery--and then you say you’ve done no harm to anybody.
Father used to be a clever man, with a strong will and a capacity
for enjoying everything--I can remember him like that--and now
he’s nothing--a complete nonentity because his spirit’s crushed.
How could it be otherwise? You’ve let him down consistently for
years--and God knows I’m nothing for him to look forward to--but I
might have been if it hadn’t been for you----

FLORENCE

Don’t talk like that. Don’t--don’t. It can’t be such a crime being
loved--it can’t be such a crime being happy----

NICKY

You’re not happy--you’re never happy--you’re fighting--fighting all
the time to keep your youth and your looks--because you can’t bear
the thought of living without them--as though they mattered in the
end.

FLORENCE

[_Hysterically_]

What does anything matter--ever?

NICKY

That’s what I’m trying to find out.

FLORENCE

I’m still young inside--I’m still beautiful. Why shouldn’t I live my
life as I choose?

NICKY

You’re not young or beautiful; I’m seeing for the first time how
old you are. It’s horrible--your silly fair hair--and your face all
plastered and painted----

FLORENCE

Nicky--Nicky--stop--stop--stop!

    [_She flings herself face downwards on the bed._ NICKY _goes
    over to her_.]

NICKY

Mother!

FLORENCE

Go away--go away--I hate you--go away----

NICKY

Mother--sit up----

FLORENCE

[_Pulling herself together_]

Go out of my room----

NICKY

Mother----

FLORENCE

I don’t ever want to see you again--you’re insane--you’ve said
wicked, wicked things to me--you’ve talked to me as though I were a
woman off the streets. I can’t bear any more--I can’t bear any more!

NICKY

I have a slight confession to make----

FLORENCE

Confession?

NICKY

Yes.

FLORENCE

Go away--go away----

NICKY

[_Taking a small gold box from his pocket_]

Look----

FLORENCE

What do you mean--what is it----?

NICKY

Don’t you know?

    [FLORENCE _takes the box with trembling fingers and opens it.
    She stares at it for a moment. When she speaks again her voice
    is quite dead._]

FLORENCE

Nicky, it isn’t--you haven’t----?

NICKY

Why do you look so shocked?

FLORENCE

[_Dully_]

Oh, my God!

NICKY

What does it matter?

    [FLORENCE _suddenly rises and hurls the box out of the window_.]

That doesn’t make it any better.

FLORENCE

[_Flinging herself on her knees beside him_]

Nicky, promise me, oh, promise you’ll never do it again--never in
your life--it’s frightful--horrible----

NICKY

It’s only just the beginning.

FLORENCE

What can I say to you--what can I say to you?

NICKY

Nothing--under the circumstances.

FLORENCE

What do you mean?

NICKY

It can’t possibly matter--now.

FLORENCE

Matter--but it’s the finish of everything--you’re young, you’re
just starting on your life--you must stop--you must swear never
to touch it again--swear to me on your oath, Nicky--I’ll help
you--I’ll help you----

NICKY

You!

    [_He turns away._]

FLORENCE

[_Burying her face in her hands and moaning_]

Oh--oh--oh!

NICKY

How could you possibly help me?

FLORENCE

[_Clutching him_]

Nicky!

NICKY

[_Almost losing control_]

Shut up--shut up--don’t touch me----

FLORENCE

[_Trying to take him in her arms_]

Nicky--Nicky----

NICKY

I’m trying to control myself, but you won’t let me--you’re an
awfully rotten woman, really.

FLORENCE

Nicky--stop--stop--stop----

    [_She beats him with her fists._]

NICKY

Leave go of me!

    [_He breaks away from her, and going up to the dressing-table
    he sweeps everything off on to the floor with his arm._]

FLORENCE

[_Screaming_]

Oh--oh--Nicky----!

NICKY

Now then! Now then! You’re not to have any more lovers; you’re not
going to be beautiful and successful ever again--you’re going to be
my mother for once--it’s about time I had one to help me, before I
go over the edge altogether----

FLORENCE

Nicky--Nicky----

NICKY

Promise me to be different--you’ve got to promise me!

FLORENCE

[_Sinking on to the end of couch, facing audience_]

Yes--yes--I promise---- [_The tears are running down her face._]

NICKY

I love you, really--that’s why it’s so awful.

    [_He falls on his knees by her side and buries his face in her
    lap._]

FLORENCE

No. No, not awful--don’t say that--I love you, too.

NICKY

[_Sobbing hopelessly_]

Oh, mother----!

FLORENCE

[_Staring in front of her_]

I wish I were dead!

NICKY

It doesn’t matter about death, but it matters terribly about life.

FLORENCE

I know----

Nicky

[_Desperately_]

Promise me you’ll be different--promise me you’ll be different----

FLORENCE

Yes, yes--I’ll try----

NICKY

We’ll both try.

FLORENCE

Yes, dear.--Oh, my dear----!

    [_She sits quite still, staring in front of her--the tears are
    rolling down her cheeks, and she is stroking_ NICKY’S _hair
    mechanically in an effort to calm him_.]

CURTAIN




=TRANSCRIBER’S NOTE=


  Italic text is denoted by _underscores_.

  Bold text is denoted by =equal signs=.

  Obvious typographical errors and punctuation errors have been
  corrected after careful comparison with other occurrences within
  the text and consultation of external sources.

  Except for those changes noted below, all misspellings in the
  text, and inconsistent or archaic usage, have been retained.

  Some hyphens in words have been silently removed, some added, when
  a predominant preference was found in the original book.

  ‘DRAMATIS PERSONÆ’ listing: ‘Bruse Fairlight’ replaced by ‘Bruce
  Fairlight’.

  Pg 134: ‘--it was too lovely’ replaced by ‘--It was too lovely’.
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MAMIE’S LETTER TO HEAVEN.
by J. W. Watson
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  An humble room in a tenement house,
    Four stories above the street,
  Where a scanty fire, a scanty light,
    And a scanty larder meet;
  A woman sits at her daily toil,
    Plying the needle and thread;
  Her face is pallid with want and care,
    And her hand as heavy as lead.

  There she sits with her weary thought,
    While the tears drop full and fast;
  There she sits and stitches away,
    With her memory in the past;
  Beside her, perched on her little stool,
    Sits Mamie, a six-year-old,
  Who says she is never hungry at all,
    And never admits she is cold.

  There she sits and chatters away,
    Not seeing her mother’s tears;
  “Mamma, ’tis a month since winter came,
    And I think to me it appears
  That the Lord will never find us out,
    If He’s anything to give,
  Unless we can, some way, let Him know
    The street and the number we live.

  “You see, mamma, last winter He passed,
    While papa was sick in bed;
  He doesn’t know we are here, mamma,
    And He doesn’t know papa is dead;
  And so it happened all winter long
    We didn’t have anything nice,
  And so I think it would only be fair
    If He came this winter twice.

  “Do you ’member, mamma, that little, old man
    Who gave me the bright, new cent?
  Well, it wouldn’t buy much to eat, mamma,
    And it would not pay for the rent;
  So I bought a sheet of paper, mamma,
    And I’ve written a letter in print--
  It’s written to heaven direct, mamma,
    And I’ve given Him just a hint.

  “Shall I read it aloud to you, mamma?
    Yes! Well, this is what I have said:
  ‘Dear Lord, my name is Mamie St. Clair,
    And dear, darling papa is dead;
  I live forty-four in the street they call Fourth,
    And the cold of the winter is here;
  My mamma is poor, and I go to school,
    And I hope you will send this year.

  “’I hope you will send mamma a new dress
    Of something that’s warm and nice,
  A paper of flour, some loaves of bread,
    And a couple of pounds of rice;
  And dear, loving Lord, do, if you feel rich,
    You could send her some shoes to wear,
  And two or three pounds of beef for soup,
    Or anything else you can spare.

  “’I’ve heard my dear mamma say many a time
    That a chicken would do her much good,
  And so, dear Lord, if chickens is cheap,
    A chicken also, if you could;
  With three pails of coal, if it isn’t too much,
    And some stuff for mamma’s lame knee,
  And oh, my dear Lord, pray don’t think me mean,
    But a dear little dolly for me.’

  “That’s all, my dear mamma, and now let me run
    And send it to heaven at once,
  For if He don’t get it by Christmas time,
    He surely will think me a dunce.”
  The letter was posted, the letter was scanned,
    With numberless grins by the men
  Whose duty it was to assort all the waifs
    That came from the wonderful pen.

  “Now where’s the dear Lord?” said one of these men;
    “That’s me,” said another, quite grave.
  “Here’s a letter, then!”--tossing the missive to him,
    “And a twopenny stamp you will save.”
  The letter was opened, the letter was read,
    There were very few tearless eyes;
  The reader looked round on the silent group,
    And then, with a nod, he cries:

  “Now, boys, there is something in this that I like--
    It’s nature right straight up to win,
  And we’ve all of us got to be lords right here--
    So here is my dot to begin.”
  The dollars flew down on the table like snow,
    They came from the crowd’s great heart,
  A letter was written by proxy and signed,
    The proposer to play the part.

  And so it came off upon one winter night
    That there happened this strange affair;
  A tapping came soft at Mamie’s door,
    And a very old man stood there;
  He was clad from his head to his feet so warm,
    And his beard it was long and white.
  “Good-even!” he said, as he pushed in a box
    Then vanished quite out of their sight.

  They were speechless, and only could stare at the box
    Directed to Mamie St. Clair,
  From “The Lord in Heaven.” What did it all mean?
    And a letter beside was there--
  A letter from heaven read: “Be a good girl,
    And never do anything ill;
  Love mamma as well as you do to-day.”
    And a fifty-dollar bill.

  If I wrote from now till the crack of doom,
    I could tell no more than this.
  It was all packed down in that wonderful box,
    And the dolly--oh, gracious! what bliss!
  And in time that letter to heaven direct
    Sent many and many a friend,
  And perhaps a new papa--who knows?--may be sent
    By heaven itself, in the end.
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